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«IT WILL BE GLAD, AND 
REJOICE ”’ 


It’s O my heart, my heart, 
To be out in the sun and sing ! 

To sing and shout in the fields about, 
In the balm and the blossoming. 


Sing loud, O bird in the tree! 
O bird, sing loud in the sky ! 

And honey- bees, blacken the clover séas ; 
There are none ot you glad as I. 


The leaves laugh low in the wind, 
Laugh low with the winds at play ; 
And the odorous call of the flowers all 

Entices my soul away. 


For O but the world is fair, is fair ! 
And O but the world is sweet ! 
I will out in the gold ot the blossoming 
mold, 
And sit at the Master’s feet. 


And the love my heart would speak 
I would told in the lily’s rim, 
That the lips ot the blossom more pure and 
meek 
May offer it up to Him. 


Then sing in the hedgerow green, O thrush! 
O skylark, sing in the blue! 
Sing loud, sing clear, that the King may 
hear, 
And my soul shall sing with you. 


— British Weekly. 





Is He a Daniel ? 


|From the Independent, | 


R. MUNHALL is a revivalist, a 
writer and seller ot his own books 
and pamphlets, and a vigorous denouncer 
of all higher criticism. In a late pam- 
phiet, entitled ‘‘A Crisis in Methodism,” 
he runs amuck and slays on every hand. 
The Boston University and its School ot 
Theology he attacks savagely; President 
Warren, Professors Mitchell and Bowne 
and Rishell for “ revolutionizing Metho- 
dist theology,” and writing books ‘“‘tull of 
poison,” *“* extremely rationalistic and Uni- 
tarian;”’ Protessor Terry, ot Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute, is accused of teaching the 
unhistoric character of Genesis; President 
Little, otf the same Institute, and Presi- 
dent Plantz, of Lawrence University, are 
charged with denying the omniscience of 
Jesus, a8 does also President Raymond, of 
Wesleyan University, and President Bash- 
ford, of the same University, sympathizes 
with these heretical views; the editors of 
Zion’s HERALD and the Methodist Review 
are in the same condemnation, giving cur- 
rency to views that are “ unbiblical, un- 
Methoidistic and infidel,” and Chancellor 
Day, ot the Syracuse University, was 
guilty of the sin of staying away trom Dr. 
Munhall’s evangelistic services because he 
did not like the Doctor’s denuuciations of 
the Methodist infidels. 

Now, we were not informed that Dr. 
Munhall has any such standing as a bib- 
lical scholar that any of these teachers of 
theology would feel it necessary to reply, 
but Chancellor Day and Z1on’s HERALD 
have picked him up with no gentleness. 

We content ourselves with chronicling 
these charges of prevailing Methodist her- 
esy, and we add our conviction that Dr. 
Munhall has no consciousness of such ig- 
norance as is charged to him. We are 
often reminded of the Arabic apothegm 
which divides men into classes: 

** Man is four: 

“He who knows not, and knows not he 
knows not; he is a fool, shun him. 

**He who knows not, and knows he 
knows not; he is simple, teach him. 

“He who knows, and knows not he 





knows; he is asleep, waken him. 
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**He who knows and knows he knows; 
he is wise, tollow him.’’ 

Those who regard Dr. Munhaill as com- 
ing under the last category will follow 
him. He spoke at the Methodist ministers’ 
meeting in Philadelphia the other day and 
secured the passage of resolutions de- 
nouncing higher criticism as ‘ wretched 
stuft;’? but before tollowing any wise man 
who makes a sweeping attack on the schol- 
arship of his church those who pass such 
resolutions should convince themselves 
not only of his strenuous piety, but also 
that he is a sufficient adept in Biblical 
learning to know the difference between a 
psalmist and a palimpsest, and that he can 
tell a thesaurus from an ichtbyosaurus. 





Attempted Readjustment of Reli- 
gious Journalism 


; From the Springfield Republican. } 


HE religious press of the country is 
making open coutession ot its loss ot 
power to continue the strong, independent 
lite thatonce markedit. The Congregation- 
alist ct Boston was torced to put ilselt in the 
Eands ot the Congregational Publication 
Society ; the New York Observer has lately 
passed into the hands of new owners, who 
will strive aiter additional strength for it ; 
and the Independent and the Outlook long 
ago transiormed themselves into weekly 
magazines, in which the old type of the 
religious newspaper is sought in vain. 
Now the New York Evangelist, so long a 
power in the Presbyterian Church under 
Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field, is to be merged 
with Christian Work. The consolidated 
paper will be known as Christian Work 
and Evangelist,and so Dr. Field’s paper is 
to lose its identity and be no more. In 
many households throughout the land this 
will be a matter tor regret — but the decline 
and the change were inevitable. It is 
part of a modern movement not confined 
to the United States alone. In Canada 
Presbyterian publications have been torced 
to seek financial salvation through consoli- 
dation. The Westminster has eftected a 
union of interests representing five Presby- 
terian papers, itself with the Canadian 
Presbyterian, the Presbyter, the Western 
Presbyterian, and the Presbyterian Re- 
view. These tour, with the Westminster, are 
now represented by a weekly which pears 
the title, the Presbyterian, while the title ot 
Westminster is given to the monthly maga- 
zine made and issued under the same 
auspices. The question now is whether, 
alter the process of elimination has done 
what it can for the situation, the religious 
newspaper can still live with anything like 
its old vitality and influence. We must 
contess to greatest respect for those journals 
which still cling with ability and intelli- 
gence to the old lines of effort. There is 
power in them, if not the promise of finan- 
cial strength. 





‘**Upon Its Own Merits”’ 
| From the Outlook. | 


The decline of so-called religious journalism 
— that is to say, of journalism devoted specifi- 
caily to chureb news, church movements, aud 
cburch interests, in distinction, although not 
necessarily in antagonism, to general religious 
news, broad religious interests, and fundamen- 
tal religious conceptions of life — has sometimes 
been interpreted as indicating a decline of in- 
terest in religious matters. This is not sustained 
by the facts. What bas takep place has been a 
broadening of the religious conception of life 
and therefore of the functions of a news- 
paper conducted in the religious spirit for 
religions ends. When the old-time religious 
newspapers were started small attention 
was given to religious matters by the daily 
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press; now all the leading newspapers de. 
vote large space both to religioas matters jp 

the broadsense of the word and to churep 
news; all important matters of interest to the 
pulpit, the pews, the Christian Endeavor move. 
ment, the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the students’ movement, institutional churcies, 
societies and organizations of every kind for 
work among different classes of society and to 
effect specific reforms — in a word, all matters 
relating to the functions of churches, religious 
societies, and the practical expression of the ro. 
ligious life, are treated at length and asa part 
of the important news of the day by al! leading 
journals. la sach journals appears from time 
to time serious and for the most part sympa. 
tbetic and capable editorial treatment of move. 
ments of religious thought, both within ang 
witbout the churcbes. Far more attention jg 
given today to religious matters by the press of 
the country than at any former period in our 
history. 

The gradual disappearance of the old-time 
religious newspaper is not dve to the decay of 
religion; it is due to a radical change of jour. 
nalistic conditions, and to a still more radica) 
change in the conception of what constitutes 
the religious element in life. Men and women 
no longer read their charch newspaper simply 
because it is the organ of their church; it must 
be interesting us well as authoritative, or they 
will not touch it. The religious newspaper must 
justify its existence, like every other newspaper, 
by its intrinsic interest. Lt wins its way, not 
because it is Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, or Unitarian, but because it is 
well edited and interests its readers. It stands 
or fails upon its own merits, as it ought to stand 
or fall. 





The Fast Trains to Chicago 
N. Y. Central’s Express Service Added To 


George H. Daniels, Gen. Pass. Agent of the 
New York Central Road, talking recently of the 
com pany’s fast train service, said that, in addi- 
tion to the new tweuty-four-hour train, there 
are now four twenty-four-hour trains to Chica- 
go, and two Empire State expresses daily. lhe 
Twentieth Century Limited, twenty-hour train, 
leaves New York every day at 2.45 Pp. M., and ar- 
rives at Chicago the next morning at 9.45. 
The Lake Shore Limited leaves New York at 
5.30 every afternoon, arriving in Chicago the 
next afternoon at 4.30. The Fast Mail,a fine 
twenty-four-hour train, leaves New York at 5.45 
A. M. every day, reaching Chicago the next 
morning at 7.50, by both the Lake Shore and the 
Michigan Central. The noonday Chicago Lim- 
ited leaves New York at 1 P. M., reaching Chi- 
cago by the Lake Shore the next morning at 
11.50, a twenty four-hour train, really twenty- 
three hours and fifty minutes. The Detroit & 
Chicago Limited leaves New York at 4 P. M., 
reaching Chicago the next afternoon, a fourth 
twenty-four-bour train. — From the New York 
Times. 

Notre. — The New York Central also has 15 
trains a day between New York and Buffalo 
and Niagara Falis ; 5trains a day between New 
York and St. Louis and Cincinnati ; 4 trains a 
day between New York and Montreal,and by 
its Boston & Albany Division 4 trains a day be- 
tween New York and Boston via Springfield. 





Are You Seeking a Good School ? 


THE 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE 
Hackettstown, N. J., 


stands for accuracy of scholarship, a Christian 
profession, and the refinement of a cultivated 
home. The buildings are new, with elegant 
equipment and furnishing. The location is de- 
sirable, in the hills of northern New Jersey. No 
school offers superior advantages. The charges 
for board and tuition are moderate. We urge 
close inspection and investigation. 





INSTITUTE 


The 29th year opens Sept. 17, 1902. 


The school is co-educational, and offers al- 
tractive courses — College Preparatory, Com- 
mercial, Music, etc. 


For catalogue and information address, 
Rev.E. A. NOBLE, President, 





Hackettstown, N. J. 
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Progressive Peruvians 


N his message to the Peruvian Con- 
gress, Which is in session at Lima, 
President Romana said that the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal would open up 
a vast horizon to the commerce of Peru, 
and that it was, therefore, wise to prepare 
for this event by granting liberal conces- 
sions to shipping. He advised the con- 
struction of a dry-dock of ample dimen- 
sions at Callao, or on the island of San 
Lorenzo, southwest of Callao, and of a 
floating dock at Payta. Manuel Candamo, 
president of the senate, promised the co- 
operation of Congress and congratulated 
Peru on the good sense of the people in 
their resolution not to countenance any 
attempt at disorder. He also said that 
the recent settlement of the differences 
between Chile and Argentina, together 
with the change now evident in public 
opinion in Chile, encouraged him to hope 
for the prompt and satisfactory settlement 
of the various questions pending between 
Peru and that country. 





More Pay for Street-car Men 


N increase of pay from 21 cents to 24 

cents an hour for motormen and 
couductors went into effect on the Chicago 
City Railway operating in the southern 
division of Chicago last Friday. The en- 
couraging feature of the case is that the 
advance was gained largely by arbitration. 
For a pumber of years the street railway 
corporations of Chicago have prevented 
the formation of a union, but recently 
they ceased to object very seriously and the 
menu succeeded in perfecting an organiza- 
lion. The acquiescence of the corporations 
is attributed to the fact that the principal 
street-railway franchises expire next year, 
and pending their renewal the companies 
do not care to do anything that may stir 
up strife and arouse public sentiment 
against them. As soon as the union was 
in working order a demand was made for 
an increase of wages to 28 cents an hour. 
The company offered to pay 24 cents, and 
the question, by request of the men, was 
referred to a board of arbitration consist- 
ing of one representative from each side, 
the two choosing the third member. This 
body decided that the rate offered by the 
company was fair, and agreed that it 


should go into effect August 1, 1902, and 
remain in force until October 1, 1903. 
Very satisfactory terms as to hours and 
extra service were made. The company 
granting this increase operates about one- 
fourth of the street-railway mileage of 
Chicago. Men working on the other lines 
are now asking for an advance. The new 
scale of the City Railway Company is the 
highest paid to electric railway conductors 
and motormen in any city of the United 
States except San Francisco, where the 
rate is 25 cents an hour. Street-car men 
in Detroit recently obtained an increase 
by arbitration to 23} cents per hour. The 
rate of pay in Boston and New York is 
22) cents an hour. 





Cost of Living in Massachusetts 


Bea 5 of the thirty-second annual 
report of the Massachusetts Bureau 


of Statistics of Labor has been issued in 


pamphlet form by Horace G. Wadlin, 
chief of the bureau. It deals with prices 
and cost of living in 1872, 1881, 1897, and 
1902, and contains many interesting com- 
parisons. A very important general de- 
duction to be made from the statistics and 
facts presented is that the standard of liv- 
ing for the masses of the people tends to 
rise faster than the increase of wages. 
The people are living up to their incomes 
more closely than ever. Although wages 
are higher and the purchasing power of 
money is greater than it was in 1872, the 
people are saving less than they did thirty 
years ago. Prices, as compiled from the 
report and set forth in the following table, 
give a very good idea of the relative cost 
of living in this State. They show how 
much $1 would buy in three different 





periods : 

1872 1897 1902 
Family wheat fiour, Ibs., 15.38 34.48 43.48 
Corn meal, |bs., 55,55 34.45 34.45 
Codfish, ibs., 12.20 13.89 10.00 
Rice, lbs., 8.93 12.82 12.66 
Beans, quarts, 10,52 14.29 10.00 
Tea, Oolong, ibs., 1,45 2.16 1,85 
Coffee, roasted, Ibs., 2.35 3.57 3.72 
Sugar, granulated, lbs., 8.33 17.86 18 87 
Beef, roasting, lbs., 5.26 6.85 5.71 
Mutton, leg, Ibs., 5.26 8.55 6.17 
Pork, fresh, !bs., 8.00 10.00 7.19 
Lard, lbs., 6.77 12.66 7.58 
Butter, Ibs., 2.55 4.13 3.30 
Potatoes, bush., 0.97 0,99 0.87 
Milk, quarts, 12.50 17.86 15.87 
Eggs, dozen, 3.33 4.27 4.65 
Coal, Ibs., 217.39 333.33 300.48 
Shirting, 4-4 bleached, yards. 6.25 11.76 11.49 
Sheeting, 9-8 bleached, yards, 5,18 10.31 6.21 
Cotton flannel, yards, 3.63 10.00 9.35 
Prints, yards, 8.55 18.87 17.24 
Boots, heavy, pair, $3.95 $2.05 $1.99 
Six-room tenements, days. 1.87 2.62 1.58 
Board, days, 1,24 1,52 1.79 

A Horse Famine 


T the time the trolley car, the bi- 
cycle, and the automobile came 

into common use, it was quite generally 
assumed that the horse, the patient, plod- 
ding, faithful friend of man, was doomed 


to be relegated to an obscure and unim- 
portant place in the economic world ; but, 
strange as it may seem, he is in such 
strong and increasing demand that the 
country is actually threatened with a 
horse famine. This is due considerably 
to the unusual prosperity which the entire 
country isenjoying. The Scientific Amer- 
ican says that the market for high-grade 
animals at fancy prices for both indus- 
trial and pleasure purposes cannot be sup- 
plied. There is a steady increase in the 
importations of Normans, Belgians, Eng- 
lish Shires, Scotch Clydesdales, French 
coach, German coach and hackney 
horses. They sell for ten times as much 
as they would have brought ten years 
ago. Horses are wanted in all parts of 
the world. England, France and Ger- 
many caunot supply their cities and their 
armies, Russia, with 25,000,000 horses, 
has none of high grade for export. 





Properties of Radium 


ADIUM is anew chemical substance 
that is attracting the critical atten- 
tion of eminent scientists. It was discov- 
ered by Madam Courie, a Polish lady, 
who is engaged in scientific researches in 
Paris. It resembles common salt, and 
gives off rays similar to the Réntgen rays 
(but more penetrating), and which, unlike 
the Réntgen rays, are also capable of reflec- 
tion and refraction, and therefore may be 
focused upon a single point and their 
power indefinitely increased. A demon- 
stration of the value of this discovery was 
recently made by Sir William Crookes, 
who, with the aid of this strange light, 
photographed a room which was absolute- 
ly dark. The new substance is not volatile 
or dangerous to handle, so that it is con- 
ceivable that lanterns may yet be made 
which will enable anybody to look right 
through a human body. 





Big Farm in Oklahoma 


NE of the really big farms of the 
Southwest is located in Northern 
Oklahoma. It coutains 50,000 acres, and 
is managed with as much care and system 
as are the manufacturing plants of New 
England. The land is owned by the 
Ponca and Otoe Indians, and is leased by 
George W. Miller & Sons, who pay a 
rental of $22,500 annually. The yearly 
expenses are $75,000, and the profits 
$150,000. In place of having one 
or two “hands” on this farm, there 
are from fifty to seventy regular em- 
ployees, and about two hundred during 
the busy season. Joseph Miller,a former 
bank president, is manager of the business 
affairs of the ranch. He employs experts 
in every department. Nothing goes to 
waste, and every acre of ground is utilized. 
The system ot wheat-producing is so effect 
ive that this ranch has obtained forty 
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bushels of wheat to the acre while neigh- 
boring farmers have raised less than fif- 
teen. The average yield is eighteen bush- 
els to the acre. The crops are so timed 
and distributed that it is almost impossible 
for either floods or drought to destroy all 
the profits of one season. 





Railroad Building in China 


CS — BRICE of Ohio is the 

organizer and the directing mind of 
the railway company that will construct 
a road from Canton, in the southern part 
ol China, to Hankow, the most important 
city of the central interior. He is backed 
by a syndicate of wealthy New Yorkers. 
The Emperor recently authorized the com- 
mencement of construction work and the 
issue of $40,000,000 of gold bonds as a sub- 
sidy to assist the enterprise. The road will 
be 1,200 miles long and will cost $50,000,- 
000, only $10,000,000 of which will be put 
into it by the projectors, the balance com- 
ing from the government subsidy. It will 
at once get a large share of the enormous 
traffie now carried on between Canton and 
Hankow by means of boats, coolies and 
buftalo carts. In addition to the railroad 
concession the American company has 
obtained the right to develop very rich 
coal-fields in the Hunan province which 
have been worked for hundreds of years 
in a small way, but have never been sur- 
veyed or even explored. There are also 
deposits of iron, copper, and other minerals 
of unknownextent andvalue. The grants 
indicated were obtained by Senator Brice 
about five years ago, and the surveys were 
made before the Boxer troubles. When 
the outbreak occurred, of course every- 
thing had to be suspended, and the ap- 
pearance of the edict authorizing the com- 
mencement of construction and the sale 
of bonds is most important evidence 
that peace has been restored and that 
China is at the beginning of a mighty in- 
dustrial development. 


Progress of Pan-Germanism 


T is interesting and significant that 
Pan-Germanism should be discussed 

in a London publication at the very mo- 
ment that the British Government is en- 
deavoring to solidify the empire and bring 
all the colonies and dependencies into a 
military and commercial federation, Ger- 
many aspires to a position of supremacy 
over England, and is systematically work- 
ing toward the achievement of that pur- 
pose. The Pan-Germanic League is one 
of the agencies employed. It aims to 
unite under one government all the Ger- 
man-speaking people on the continent of 
Kurope, It was founded in 1894, and pro- 
motes Pan-Germanism everywhere, There 
are about two hundred centres of opera- 
tion. The origin and methods of the 
League are explained in the National Re- 
view by Sir Rowland Blennerhasset, Bart. 
Members and representatives of this po- 
litical propaganda endeavor to cultivate 
in all the German-speaking countries of 
Europe the sentiment of a common origin 
and the desire for a closer union. ‘' The 
actual pressing work on hand,’’ says the 
writer, quoting from a publication that 
led to the formation of the League, ‘ is to 
instil into all continental members of the 
race, without distinction as to whether 
they are High Germans or Low Germans, 
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the importance of laboring with might 
and main to form a great Germanic cun- 
federation which would dominate Europe 
and become ultimately the supreme 
power in the world.’”’ This general plan 
is being carried out by the aid of print- 
ed matter and personal work. One of the 
telling publications of the League is a 
map saowing the “‘ great German confed- 
eration of central Europe in 1950.” In 
addition to the present empire it takes in 
nearly all of Austria, Trieste, Austrian 
Tyrol, German Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, and a trifle of France. Such an 
ideal is enough to stir the most sluggish of 
Germans into political zeal and activity. 
The originator of this movement foresaw 
that it might provoke international trouble 
and even a general war, and urged that 
care should be taken that hostilities should 
not break out before the people of German 
origin in the various neighboring coun- 
tries were prepared to receive the Pan- 
Germanic idea. It is a bold and far- 
reaching scheme for national aggrandize- 
ment, and may yet have much to do with 
boundary lines on the map of Europe. 





Reconstruction in South Africa 


M* CHAMBERLAIN has greatly 
4Y. relieved the public mind by outlin- 
ing a plan for the development of South 
Africa that is temperate, conciliatory and 
practical. Special attention will be given 
to the promotion of farming. Instruction 
in agriculture will be provided for the 
Burghers. Another wise step will be the 
planting of small colonies of Britons 
mixed with Boers. It is proposed tomake 
these settlements of from twenty to thirty 
families each, the former drawn from the 
United Kingdom and other parts uf the 
empire. Irrigation will be supplied where- 
ever needed, and capital provided on easy 
terms. Colonists will be required to actu- 
ally live upon and cultivate the land 
allotted to them, under penalty of losing 
title, and their tenure will be liable to can- 
cellation for ‘ misconduct ’’ — meaning 
disloyalty — or indolence. This general 
plan is highly feasible. Farming has 
been greatly neglected by the Boers. 
With a vast expanse of fertile soil anda 
superb climate they have never put more 
than 50,000 acres under cultivation, and 
have not raised enough to feed themselves 
and their horses, but have constantly had 
to import grain and fodder. The best 
thing that can be done for them now is to 
help them get started as agriculturists, 


Sword Presented to General Kitchener 


ONDON continues to lionize General 
Kitehener, and if he maintains the 
admirable control of his tongue which he 
has thus far exhibited he may remain on 
the pedestal of the National Hero for 
many years to come, He was presented 
with a sword, at a banquet recently given 
by the Lord Mayor, in behalf of the cor- 
poration of Cape Town. In his response 
General Kitchener expressed the confident 
hope that the sword would never be un- 
sheathed again in South Africa. He 
made a deep impression by eulogizing 
Lord Milner, who is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of reconstructing government 
and civil life in the conquered territory. 
Kitchener will have the rare pleasure of 
greeting the Boer generals, Botha, Delarey 
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and De Wet, who are en route to Londoy 
In place of dragging them behind his 
chariot or making them march in 4g 
triumphal procession, like the victorious 
generals of old, he will receive them as 
guests, and introduce them to King Eq. 
ward and Lord Roberts. Their mission jg 
to get money to help the Boers to restock 
their farms and resume the normal condi- 
tions of life as soon as possible. 





Protection of Armenians 


PAN-ARMENIAN Congress com. 

posed of representatives from 
France, Belgium, England, Holland and 
Aastria, was recently held in Brussels for 
the purpose of devising some plan for the 
protection of the people of that race resid- 
ing in Turkey. A permanent committee 
was created, a general secretary appointed, 
and arrangements made to hold an. 
other meeting in Brussels next year. The 
committee will endeavor to convince the 
Sultan that it is to his interest to associate 
himself with the cause of the Armenians 
to secure the co-operation of the European 
nations ; to persuade the governments to 
establish covsular agencies in Armenia, 
the same as France and Russia ; and to 
win the co-operation of the European 
press. The movement is not very popular 
in Germany, according to the Cologne 
Gazette. The editor of that paper ceclures 
that Armenian autonomy is impossible 
because the Armenians are not localized, 
but are scattered all over Turkey. He 
thinks that the best chance for Armenian 
reform is from within the Turkish em- 
pire, though he admits that the chance 
for success is very poor. 





Completion of the Nile Dam 


OR many centuries, reaching back 

to an unknown period before the 
advent of Moses, the agricultural life ot 
Egypt has been at the mercy of the 
River Nile, which periodically overflowed 
millions of acres of land, saturating the 
ground with moisture an | fertilizing the 
soil. If for one or more years in succes- 
sion the volume of water fell short, the 
crops would suffer and the people be com- 
pelled to endure privation and possibly 
famine. In order to control the flood 
and hold back the waters for advanta- 
geous distribution during crop-growinug 
time, an immense dam has been cou- 
structed across the Nile at Assouan. The 
last coping stone was laid on Wednesday, 
July 30, marking the completion of one 
of the greatest engineering undertakivgs 
of all history. The dam is 6,000 feet long, 
crossing the river at a point where it is a 
mile wide, and is so thick that the top 
affords ample room for a carriage drive. 
It will raise the river 66 feet above its 
usual level, and create a lake 144 miles 
long, containing more than 1,000,000,000 
tons of water. When the river is in flood 
the water will gush through massive 
sluice-gates at the rate of 900,000 tons a 
minute. In the autumn months the gates 
will be closed and the water allowed to 
accumulate. When the wateris wanted 
most (in August and April) for the crops 
of corn, sugar, cotton, riee, it will be re- 
leased through the lower river and irriga- 
tion channels on the sides, and thus a 
fairly even supply will be afforded 
throughout the year. A canal with nu- 
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merous locks gives passage to the Nile 
steamers and other traffic. According to 
the estimate of the Egyptian govern- 
ment’s engineer, the irrigation system 
sustained by the great reservoir will bring 
1,000,000 additional acres of fine land 
into use, besides eliminating the danger 
of flood and drought to 5,000,000 acres 
now in fair cultivation. Sir William 
Garstin, secretary of state for public 
works, is of the opinion that the new 
system of water supply will increase the 
value of summer crops as much as $30 an 
acre, Egypt’s resources for growing corn 
and cotton will be immensely enhanced, 
and that country is likely to come forward 
us a competitor in the world’s markets in 
the sale of those commodities. 


Electric Train Service in New York 


rt,HE New York Central railroad has 

very graciously yielded to the press- 
ure of public sen timent provoked by the 
terrible tunnel disaster of last spring, and 
will spend 314,000,000 in changing its mo- 
tive power equipment from steam to elec- 


tricity for the operation of trains 1n New . 


York and within a distance of thirty 
miles from its limits. The third-rail sys- 
tem will be used, thereby avoiding all 
danger from overhead wires. Steam will 
be abolished everywhere, electricity being 
employed for switching, for signaling, and 
for every requirement incident to the 
movement of the trains. When the union 
station in the Bronx is built, 80 per cent. of 
the traius now running through the tun- 
nel will be stopped there, and the throngs 
of suburban passengers now handled at 
the city stations will be taken into Man- 
hattan on three great loops. Mayor Low 
and the city will co-operate with the road 


in the installation of the plant and 
tracks. When completed, it will be the 
greatest electric traction system in the 
world. Some idea of the colossal nature 


of the project may be gained from the 
statement of Vice-president Brown, who 
said that recently several stations capable 
of generating 100,000 horse power each 
would be needed to furnish the power. 


Editorial Life in Russia 


M VON PLEHVE, the new Russian 
+Yi. Minister of the Interior, is evi- 
dently making a fixed policy of the system- 
atic and progressive terrorization of the 
editors of that country which was inaugu- 
rated by his predecessor, M. Sipiaguin, 
shortly before his assassination last April. 
The Viedomosti is the only newspaper in 
“t. Petersburg that maintains an inde- 
pendent attitude toward the government. 
It isa very old journal, and is now under 
the control of Prince Oukhtomsky. Its 
Original news articles are couched in the 
most guarded and matter-of-fact language 
and are based serupulously on official 
data, Exeept in rare instances it refrains 
from editorial comment. It alone of all 
St. Petersburg newspapers has attempted 
to keep its readers informed about what is 
going on in the interior of Russia by print- 
ing excerpts from the provincial publica- 
lions, This feature bas met with the dis- 
approval of the minister of the interior, 
who charges that thereby the paper has 
become the organ of Liberals and Revolu- 
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tionists. He has personally reprimanded 
the princely editor, demanded the exclu- 
sion of provincial news, and notified him 
that the lease for the paper, which is 
owned by the government, would be ter- 
minated in two months, although it has 
several years in which to run. Prince 
Oukhtomsky, who has thus been sum- 
marily ‘‘ suppressed ’’ as an editor, has 
long enjoyed imperial favor. He accom- 
panied the Czar, when he was the heir 
apparent, on his famous tour of the world, 
after which he was made president of the 
the Russo-Chinese bank. His unrivaled 
knowledge of China and Chinese affairs 
has been of great service to the govern- 
ment. It is generally understood that 
heretofore when pressed or threatened by 
Minister Sipiaguin he has been able to save 
himself by an appeal to the Czar. The 
new minister seems to have made repre- 
sentations that caused the Czar to change 
his mind and cousent to the radical action 
that has been taken. 





Public Education in England 


Bi hie~ widespread Nonconformist agita- 

tion against the Edueation bill in 
England seems to have suffered a tempo- 
rary set-back by the reply of Mr. Balfour 
to the Free Church Council depiftation, in 
which he gave them to understand that 
there is nothing for them but uncondi- 
tional surrender ; but within the last few 
weeks the leaders have been rallying their 
followers and urging them to make a 
united and aggressive opposition to the 
measure. The British Weekly takes the 
extreme position that ‘‘ Nonconformity in 
Englund has now reached the greatest 
crisis of its history.’’ The editor is very 
plain-spoken in telling his readers what 
they should do. An active part is being 
taken in the campaign by the Methodists, 
At the Wesleyan Conference, held in 
Manchester, in July, afull reportof which 
appears in the Methodist 7'imes of July 24, 
the bill was thoroughly discussed. The 
sentiment in opposition to the enactment 
was overwhelming. Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes offered a strong resolution, which 
was adopted by a large majority. Inas- 
much as it sets forth the main objections 
of the Nonconformists in general, we 
herewith give it in full: 


“This Conference once more declares that the 
primary object of Methodist policy in the mat- 
ter of elementary education is the establish- 
ment of school boards everywhere, acting in 
districts of sufficient area, and the placing of a 
Christian unsectarian school within reasonable 
distance of every family. The Conference 
therefore deeply regrets that the present Educa- 
tion bill is intended to destroy the school board 
system and to make no adequate provision for 
the just claims of those parents who do not de- 
sire their children to be driven into denomina- 
tional schools. The Conference does not wish to 
abolish denominational schools or prevent 
them being used, with equitable restrictions, 
for the purpose of giving denominational in- 
struction to those children whose parents desire 
it; but the Conference expresses once more its 
deep conviction that no increased grant from 
public funds should be made to denominational 
schools unless that increased grant is accom pa- 
nied by adequate and representative manage- 
ment. If, however, denominational schools are 
to be almost whoily maintained from imperial 
taxes and local rates, the irreducible minimum 
of the rights of conscience and public justice 
demands that at least a majority of the local 
educational authority and of the governing 
committee of every school shall consist of pub- 
liely-elected persons,” 
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EVENTS WORTH NOTING 


EARTHQUAKE IN CALIFORNIA.— Los Ala- 
mos, California, a town of 600 inhabitants, 
was severely shaken by an earthquake on 
Jaly 31. No lives were lost, but every 
brick building in the place was destroyed 
or badly damaged. Windows were broken 
in nearly every house. 


NeGrRo LyncHED.— A Negro murderer 
was lynched in Louden County, Va., last 
Thursday, within twenty-five miles ot 
Washington city. His body was riddled 
with bullets after it had been strung up. 
The lynching was absolutely inexcusable, 
as there was no likelihood that he would 
escape legal punishment. 


THE FAsTEST BATTLESHIP.— The new 
‘* Maine”’ proves to be the fastest battleship 
afloat, making 22 miles and 314 feetan hour 
on her trial trip. The ‘“‘ Maine” is about 
twice the size of the vessel that was de- 
stroyed, is extensively armored, and car- 
ries four 12-inch guns, sixteen 6-inch guns, 
and twenty-four small rapid-fire guns. 


IowA REPUBLICANS.— At their conven- 
tion last week the Republicans of Iowa en- 
dorsed the administration of President 
toosevelt, and inserted a plank in their 
plattorm commending the policy of reci- 
procity as the natural complement of protec- 
tion and urging its development as neces- 
Sary to the realization of the highest com- 
mercial possibilities. 


CHURCH PROPERTY TAXED. — The Board 
ot Tax Keviewers of Chicago have decided 
that church and school property in that city 
not in actual use tor religious or educa- 
tional purposes, and not exempt under spe- 
cial charter rights, will be taxed this year. 
Church parsonages are included, as are 
also charitable institutions that charge 
some patients or inmates and treat others 
free, 

SHORTAGE OF NAVAL OFFICERS.— Owing 
to the steady growth of the navy there is an 
embarrassing shortage of officers tor the 
new ships. There are about enough ot the 
grade ot rear admiral, captain ;and com- 
mander to put the navy on a war tooting, 
but in all the grades from lieutenant-com- 
mander down a great scarcity exists. The 
only remedy is to increase the output of the 
Naval Academy. 


TRACY THE BaNnvbiIt.— Harry Tracy, the 
convict who escaped trom the Oregon peni- 
tentiary on June 9, and has since terrorized 
the people of western Washington, defying 
municipal, state and military authorities, 
holding up helpless peopleindiscriminately, 
and, in all, killing nine men while escaping 
from his pursuers, has reached 
Washington in good health. He is armed 
with tour guns and 2) rounds of ammuni- 
tion, and is equipped with two horses and 
a good supply of provisions. He is head- 
ing for the * hole-in-the-wall” country of 
Wyoming, where he will be beyond the 
reach of the officers, 


eastern 


COAL STRIKE. — The striking coal miners 
are being sustained by donations trom the 
general strike tund, but in spite ot this 
help many of them are becoming restless 
and reckless and give expression to their 
teelings by occasional outbreaks. A mopn- 
ster mass meeting was held at Scranton, 
Aug. 1, at which President Mitchell en- 
thused the strikers by telling them that 
they would surely succeed. A federal in- 
junction has been issued restraining 
Mitcbell and other officers of the United 
Mine Workers from interfering with the 
operation of the soft coal mines of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Agency com- 
pany in West Virginia. Troops are in 
camp at Shenandoah and perfect order ex- 
ists in that district. 
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DISCOMFORT 


OW often men lack favorable sur- 
roundings, and work, good work, 
is done amid great discomfort! Is dis- 
comfort a hindrance to work ? We some- 
times think so, and say so. We have 
done our work, but we have been ham- 
pered by the attendant discomfort, and 
we think we might have done so much 
better if we had been perfectly comfort- 
able. 

The truth seems to be, however, that in 
the best work comfort or discomfort do not 
count at all, Milton’s blindness and Bed- 
ford jail pass out of consciousness as ‘‘ Par- 
adise Lost’? and “ Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ 
spring into being. Discomforts drop from 
us like Elijah’s mantle as we spring into 
the chariot of our work and, for the time 
being, are whirled aloft into a higher 
region of thought and activity. We can- 
not fetter the free spicit of man, and 
Enochs still may walk with God. Dis- 
comfort may dog thy steps, but it cannot 
bar thy upward path. 





MANUFACTURING SAINTS 


HIS busy world is a saint factory, 
aud market and school, mine and 
farm, peace and war, are working cease- 
lessly, unconsciously, but mightily, to 
produce the article God requires. All 
around us lies the raw material in our 
common, abundant, sinful humanity. 
Everywhere may be scen the unfinished 
article in all stages of manufacture save 
the final, and slowly, too slowly it seems 
to us, the great wheels whirl and turn, 
and unseen hands are forever busy shap- 
ing the characters of men. 

The potter’s wheel is full of meaning. 
The potter’s plan is hidden, the potter’s 
wheel whirls ceaselessly, the potter’s fin- 
gers never leave the clay. We think of 
wealth, and strive tor it; God thinks of 
saintliness, and mars our plan. We 
dream of fame, and follow it with restless 
feet ; God puts it far away, and makes us 
men. The air is tremulous with sanctify- 
ing energy, our human life is full of di- 
vine power, and everywhere, always, God 
is working to make men holy, and we are 
laborers together with God. 





WISELY BLIND 


E is a wise man who is wisely blind. 
Sight is a great boon, but to know 
when not to see is the gift of God. The 
parent whose ‘eyes are always open will 
not long retain hie hold upon his child. 
The successful parent is judiciously blind. 
So the wise man ignores slights, and 
smiles at petty spite, and turns a deaf ear 
alike to the soothing voice of the flatterer 
and the wrathful clamor of the angry. 
There are many things a Christian can 
afford not tosee. When a man is hunt- 
ing deer, the partridge is safe. There are 
no quarrels between Indians on the war- 
path. The man whose soul is seeking 
great things for God and the church, has 
no eyes for the things that excite smaller 
men on lesser quests. 

The soldier in the presence of the enemy 
buries his personality in his mission. 
What will become of him is not a matter 
of solicitude, but what will become of his 
nation. So the Christian bears slights, 


and suffers injustice, and endures persecu- 
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tion, without complaint. ' His heart{is full 
of his work, and it is his glory to pass 
over transgressions agaiust himself. 





VALUE OF IMPERFECT WORK 


E must all serve our apprenticeship. 
The child’s hand makes crooked 
copy, but the perfect writer is being 
formed. The stammering tongue causes 
many alaugh, but Demosthenes is being 
bern. Imperfect work is often a prophecy 
of future perfection. Sometimes, of 
course, it reveals the culpable carelessness 
of the worker, and it is then a disgrace ; 
but the imperfection inseparable from the 
beginner is no dishonor. 

Even nature may teach us this lesson. 
The first animals were not mammals. 
The first mammal was not man. The 
first locomotive ran twelve miles an hour, 
but its construction was a greater feat 
than the building of the magnificent en- 
gine of today. Al! alphabets are hard. 
Beginnings are not a thing of joy, but the 
student’s eye ison the end of the course. 
We should considerately bear with begin- 
ners, and in their imperfections learn to 
expect the glory of the perfect work to 
come. 


HUMBLE BUF INVALUABLE 


ANY city people on their summer 
vacation, if they have attended 

the country church and weekly prayer- 
meeting, must have a keener appreciation 
than ever of the great service rendered to 
the public in all the States, yes, even to 
the unappreciative and unknowing public 
of the great cities, by men and women who 
do not know how invaluable they are to 
the world. In the older States, where the 
population is declining, and, it is to be 
feared, degenerating in some instances, 
andin the newer States where many areas 
remain to be filled up by civilization, the 
sxme truth holds good that there are 
humble workers in the church and in the 
prayer-meeting who are unconscious of the 
service they render, but whose service, if 
it were lacking, would leave their commu- 
nities to lapse into ignorance and semi- 
paganism. To the city man who sees 
facts trom a new point of view, there is 
no doubt of the unappreciated and unsus- 
pected worth of this service, both on the 
part of those who render it, those of the 
locality who are familiar with it, and 
those of the cities who know nothing of it. 
Little communities make little stir. 
But thousands of little and remote nooks 
and corners in New England, the Middle 
States, and even where civilization is yet 
pushing its homes, its schools and its 
churches out into the loneliness of nature, 
contain in the aggregate a large number 
of peop:e, and upon the moral tone of 
those people «iepends a material element 
of our future national life. If the springs 
are pure whence the human supply flows 
to the cities, then city life itself is so much 
the better and the problem of reforming 
municipal degradation 1s less discourag- 
ing. But if the rural villages are 
‘“heathen corners,’’ if irreverent Jocal 
sentiment suffers the little church to be- 
come dilapidated, and then, in derision, 
ealls it ‘‘ God’s barn ”’ (and these illustra- 
tions are taken from fact), then not only 
does the local degradation become shock- 
ing, but the church as a whole and the 
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body politic have rottenness where there 
is need of health, and the entire future js 
imperiled in proportion as these condi- 
tions extend. 

But see the saving faithfulness of the 
humble workers! Many and many, 
doubtless, are the little churches where it 
isone man or one Woman who, for one or 
two score years, or even more, has been 
the chief supportof the unselfish work and 
the main stimulus to the moral sense of 
all beholders. It may be, probably in 
most cases it actually is, a person with 
neither exceptional ability nor exceptional 
training forthe service. Personal devotion 
and unselfishness are the prime qualities, 
and every other one in the community 
may have them in equal degree if he only 
will. Perhaps this worker is a busy and 
weary farmer; perhaps his fingers at 
night are so stiff they almost cleave to the 
carpenter’s tools ; perhaps some harsh em- 
ployer of the dependent laborer has made 
itseem as if life were hardly worth the 
living ; perhaps household cares have 
seemed to choke out, rather than cherish, 
the Christian graces. But such humble 
and faithful workers carry on the work of 


_ preserving the moral and religious health 


of the commuvpity more than is generally 
recognized. Helpers to their pastor when 
they have one, standing in the gap when 
the parsonage is empty, carrying on the 
church singing, ever present at the prayer- 
meeting, they do a work which only their 
Maker can fully measure. Perhaps such 
a worker is only a young girl who can play 
the little cabinet organ or piano in church 
or Sunday-school. But she represents 
something. She embodies a spirit which 
she cannot measure at its full power and 
efficiency, and she is laying sure founda- 
tions for a future which will rise up and 
call her blessed. In most of these cases, 
to make the service still more praise- 
worthy, it is quite probable that there is 
more criticism than cordial support. The 
narrowing effect of secluded lives is felt in 
unfriendly speech as truly as in other 
ways. It may be true, too, that sometimes 
the critic’s point has a basis of fact. But, 
rising higher tnan all criticism, far more 
than offsetting any shortcomings in the 
quality of the service offered, is the great 
fact of the steady and humble bearing of 
the burden, the persistent attendance at the 
thinly-supported meeting where there is 
only a sparse population to draw from, the 
unflagging devotion to the unseen Master 
who calls to this self-denial and whose 
call is always promptly obeyed. 

In thousands of communities the load 
rests upon a very few shoulders. Other 
shoulders ought equally to help carry 
that load. Other consciences ought to be 
equally tender. But they are not. So 
two men’s burdens are borne by one, and 
the faithful servant goes patiently on. 

To all such laborers, who rarely have a 
word of appreciation and who cannot get 
the genuine inspiration which they are 
worthy to receive as the result of their 
own self-sacrifice, a word of comfort and 
approval is due. In their humble homes, 
the farmer, the carpenter, the laborer, the 
housewife, the young boy and the young 
girl, who seem so absolutely necessary to 
the moral and religious work of the com- 
munity, because there is no oue to step 
into the gap if they fall, are doing great 
and essential work for the character of the 
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nation and for the upbuilding of the 
Master’s cause. Men do not sound their 
praises, or even tell the truth about their 
labor of love and duty; but they are a 
vital part of the great work, and that 
must be an unspeakable comfort to them. 





Look to the Steering-Gear ! 


HILE steaming in pride and power 

W into the harbor of Christiana, Nor- 
way, recently, the splendid battle.sbip 
“ I}Jinois,” one of the finest specimens of 
naval architecture of its class, and worth a 
cool million dollars, suddenly swerved 
trom the channel, and, although the anchor 
chains speedily rattled out through the 
hawse-pipes in a strenuous effort to check 
her headway, the ponderous vessel struck 
against an Obstruction, ramming a hole in 
the hull which filled two compartments 
with water, requiring costly and tedious 
repairs. The explanation given is that the 
steam steering-gear suddenly proved un- 
trustworthy, rendering the ship. which was 
under considerable headway, unmanage- 
able. If the accident had happened tar out 
on the ocean little harm would have re- 
sulted, but it occurred at a critical moment 
when every buoy had to be caretully re- 
garded and every bearing and range scru- 
pulously taken. It is often so with accidents 
— they occur at inopportune moments. 

There is many an “accident,” however, 
thatis not an accident. (That term “ acci- 
dent,’”’ by the way, is one which the philos- 
ophers are at their wits’ end to define.) 
Many a mischievous mishap might have 
been avoided — if somebody had been more 
careful and torethoughttul. Many a mis- 
take might pever have marred the pages ot 
history — if some one had not blundered. 
Eternal and ofttimes seemingly excessive 
vigilance is the price of safety as well as of 
liberty. Every bit of machinery, be it me- 
chanical, psychological, educational, eccle- 
siastical or political, needs constant over- 
hauling to see that it is in working order, 
and frequent oiling and repairing to help it 
perform its duty. Especially do those in- 
struments olf precision and those agencies 
which have to do with the direction and 
control of iutricate motions or powertul 
movements require constant inspection. 
Whether it be a steering- gear on a ship ora 
steering committee in Congress, the gov- 
ernor on a Stationary engine or the officiary 
ot a church, a college or a public institution, 
careful examination and intelligent criti- 
cism are alike essential to successful pros- 
ecution of the great purposes of life. Many 
a smash-up of which historians are still 
talking might have been avoided if some- 
body had only looked over the tiller-ropes 
or been down at the proper time where the 
steam steering-engine buzzes and whirls. 
It is comparatively easy in many circum- 
Stances to steer rightly it one can steer at 
all. But through neglect things get so tar 
that all shifting of the helm is out of the 
question, and while the emotional enginery 
remains intact, the regulative reason tem- 
porarily abdicates its office of control. And 
such break-downs of the higher directive 
faculties usually occur at critical junctures 
when the deviation of a tathom this way or 
that way may mean waste of time and 
treasure, if not entire wreckage of hope. 

Inspection of the steering-gear must be 
minute and thorough. It is said that the 
whole trouble with the steering-gear of the 
“ Tllinois ” was traced to the derangement 
of one little nut. It often happens so in 
lite. “ For want of a nail the shoe was lost ” 
—and more things were lost besides the 
shoe. Mickles make muckles, and also 
unmake them, Thereis uo smallest value 
in life’s series of energies or efforts that can 
salely be disregarded. Upon a trifle may 
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tarn a wheel that turnsa rudder that directs 
a great ship to its port or its ocean grave. 
Make sure that, alike in private and in 
public affairs,a heaven-guided reason be in 
control and be maintained in constant re- 


pair, wearying not nor wearing out. Look 


to the steering-gear! 





Long in the Public Eye 


E herewith present to our readers 

one of the most honored and rep- 
resentative lay members ot the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church — ex-Gov. Robert 
Emory Pattison. He was born in Mary- 
land, Dee. 8, 1850, and went to Phila- 
delphia in 1857. He was governor ot the 
State trom 1882-6. He is again the nominee 
of the Democratic Party, to which he has al- 
ways belonged, tor governor. Long before 
the public, and occupying positions of trust 
and responsibility, he has maintained a 
reputation for spotless integrity. For 





EX-GOV. ROBBER? E. PATTISON 


Many years he has been prominent and 
active in the local and general work of our 
ehurch. Several times a member ot the 
General Conterence, his services have been 
of great value to the denomination — never 
more so than at the last General Conter- 
ence when, with Secretary Shaw of the 
Treasury Department, he succeeded in 
eliminating the grievous waste in the pub- 
lishing interests of the church which had so 
long existed. 

As au illustration of Mr. Pattison’s un- 
yielding principles ot integrity as based on 
Biblical standards it is reported that in 
teaching the Sunday-school lesson of Sun- 
day, July 13, he urged on his hearers the 
necessity ot studying the Teun Command- 
ments and of the importance of keeping 
holy the Sabbath day. He said: ‘ Man’s 
nature is the same now asin primeval days. 
Civilization is nothing but a gloss. If Glad- 
stone and a Digger Indian were sitting side 
by side on a log, and some one were tocoaie 
up behind them and stick each with a pin, 
they would both act exactly the same. It 
is just as necessary to obey God’s command- 
ments now as on the day on which they 
were given.” 





A Real Wesley 


HE series of articles which we are 
publishing trom the pen of Rev. 

W. E. Meredith is doing more to reveal 
the real Wesley to our readers than all the 
reading about him which they have done 
heretotore. What Green did to reveal the 
real English people, and McMaster has 
done to reveal the early American, that 
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Mr. Meredith is doing in presenting the 
real Wesley so that he may be correctly 
apprehended. He has a genius for discov- 
ering and telling the truth. He has got back 
to original sources, he is without traditiona) 
bias and prejudices, and is simply deter- 
mined, as every historian or biographer 
should be, to tell the truth. He ought to 
write a Lite of Wesley, taking our caption 
for the title of his book ; and if we had any 
authority or influence with our Book Con- 
cern, he would immediately be given a 
commission to do that work. The article 
which we publish from him in this issue is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable that has ap- 
peared. Our only fear is that some of our 
more extreme readers may be led to preter 
charges against John Wesley for his heresy 
and for conduct unbecoming a Christian! 





PERSONALS 





— Rev. A. B. Kendig, D. D., is supplying 
the pulpit of Hanson Place Church, Brook- 
lyn, during the month of August. 


— Governor Van Sant, of Minnesota, is a 
Methodist. He was recently renominated 
by the Republican Party of that State. 


— Dr. Mains of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern at New York and Dr. Jennings of the 
Western House will go to England next 
autumn upon business connected with our 
publishing interests. 


— Rev. Dr. W. W. Ramsay, so kindly re- 
membered as the successor of the late Dr. 
Brodbeck at Tremont St., this city, is to 
supply Central Church, Detroit, the first 
three Sundays in August. 


— Rev. H. J. Hoover, pastor at Chetopa, 
Kan., has been elected professor of history 
and philosophy at Baker University. Mr. 
Hoover is a graduate of Baker, class of ’s7. 
He received the S. T. B. degree from Boston 
University in 1891. He succeeds Prof. A. C- 
Knudson, who goes to Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa. 


— Prot. J. Harrison Cole, of the Latin De- 
partment of the University of Southern 
California, who spent the year 1900 ’01 in 
post-graduate work in classical philology 
at Harvard University, was the winner of 
the Bowdoin prize of $100 in gold. This 
prize is only awarded tor the most meritori- 
ous essay in Latin. 


— We are gratified to read the tollowing 
in the New York Tribune: ** Good reports 
as to the health of Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith, 
who recently resigned the pastorate of the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, are being received from Clifton 
Springs, where the Doctor is undergoing a 
thorough course of treatwent.”’ 

—The Methodist Times states that King 
Edward VII. has conterred the distinction of 
knighthood upon three Methodists in con- 
nection with the proposed coronation — Sir 
Horace Brooks Marshall, D. L., sheriff of 
London ; Sir John McDougall, chairman of 
the London County Council ; and Sir Will- 
iam H. Holland, member ot Parliament for 
Rotherham, 


— The Western of last week says: * Rev. 
George K. Morris, D. D., of Euclid Avenue 
Church, Cleveland, is one of the most 
thoughtful and helptul preachers in our 
service. Two recent sermons — ‘ The Cost- 
liness of Religion,’ and ‘ The Profitableness 
of Religion’ — made such an impression 
upon the listeners that, desiring to extend 
their usetulness, they have published them 
in pamphlet form.” ; 

—The Indian Witness ot June 12 has a sym- 
pathetic editorial tribute to Rev. Benjamin 
Chew, whose death has already been no- 
ticed in these columns. He passed away in 
great peace, singing and rejoicing until he 
fell asleep. He was a very useful member 
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of the Mission, and his death is deeply 
mourned. As presiding elder of the Cal- 
cutta Bengali District he was very effective. 
At the time of his death he was principal of 
the Caleutta Boys’ School. He was a stu- 
dent at the School of Theology, Boston Uni- 
versity, in 1888-’91, and was ordained dea- 
con by Bisbop Mallalieu and elder by 
Bishop Thoburn. He married Miss Flora 
M. Widdifield of the W. F. M. 8S. Their 
only child died last year. Mr. Chew’s 
mother and four brothers survive. 


— Rev. John Shaw Banks, professor of 
theology at Headingley College, England, 
who this year succeeds Dr. W. T. Davison 
as president of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conterence, receiving every vote of the 
Legal Hundred, is a man of ripe scholar- 
ship. He was born in Sheffield in 1835, but 
early removed to Birmingham, where he 
received his education and introduction to 
public lite. He entered the Wesleyan min- 
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istry in 1854. After training at one of the 
Connexional colleges he was sent to India. 
On the death of his wife, nine years later, 
he returned to England. In 1880 he was 
elected to the theological chair at Heading- 
ley College. He is the author and trans- 
lator of various works on theological sub- 
jects. Because of his wide knowledge of 
German the whole world of Anglo-Saxon 
theology is indebted tor several masterly 
translations, among them Goebel’s “ Par- 
ables of Christ,” Orelli’s Commentaries on 
Isaiah, Jeremiah and the Minor Prophets, 
Dorner’s “System ot Christian Doctrine,” 
and last, and perhaps most valuable, the 
indispensable commentary of Delitzsch on 
Isaiah. Though constitutionally retiring, 
and though he shrinks from the plattorm, 
yet he is thoughtful and impressive as a 
speaker. In his theological position he is 
less modern and more conservative tban 
his distinguished predecessor, Rev. Dr. 
W. T. Davison. 


— Rev. Dr. David Gregg received, on Sun- 
day morning at Park St., gratifying indica- 
tions of the strong hold he secured upon the 
community when pastor of that church. 
Though an ancomfortably warm day, there 
were from eight to nine hundred people 
present to welcome him. It is significant, 
foo, that Dr. Gregg always preaches a pos- 
itive and orthodox gospel. This is another 
evidence of the fact that the general public 
does not want an emasculated message 
trom the pulpit. 


—‘“ The Grand Old Man” is the term 
which the public press applies to “ the first 
citizen of New York,’ Hon. Abram S. 
Hewitt, who on Thursday of last week 
celebrated his 80th birthday. His has been 
alife of extraordinary business sagacity, 
broad philantbropy, generous public spirit, 
and unspotted purity and righteousness. 
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He was a son-in-law of Peter Cooper, and 
has fostered tor many years that beneficent 
institution, Peter Cooper Union. He has 
stood for all good things and has been doing 
good all his life. 


— Rev. A. W. Baird, ot the New England 
Conterence, now residing at 32 Wendell St., 
Providence, R. I., is still, atter many weeks 
of severe illness, in 4 very critical condi- 
tion. He has some hope that the Master, in 
His own way, may yet raise up,His servant 
to add other work to the hard and faithful 
service done; but he is calmly and sub- 
missively awaiting any summons, and is 
enjoying heavenly experiences in his sick 
chamber. His tamily are with him, weary 
with much work and suspense, bat trust- 
ing. 

— Rev. H. Hewitt, of Intervale, N. H., in 
a personal note, makes this interesting 
reference: ‘‘ Had delightful times with 
Protessor Rogers ot Drew Seminary, who, 
with his family, has been staying at Inter- 
vale House here tor three weeks. Whata 
truly splendid spevimen of cultured human- 
ity he is, to besure! Helett us tor Round 
Lake, N. Y., to lecture on the Book of Amos 
to the preachers assem bled there. In August 
he sails for Hamburg to attend the Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists, ot which he 
isa growingly popular member. He is a 
man of singular power conjoined with 
marked modesty and simplicity ot spirit.” 





BRIEFLETS 





The life-plan that contains no provision 
for ministering to others is sure to result in 
failure. 





It is a sad fact that most people see truth 
better than they live it. We need more 
vision less than we need more courage, 
more fidelity, more self-denial. 


The timely and very forceful baccalaure- 
ate sermon of Chancellor J. R. Day, of 
Syracuse University, in which he attacked 
the positions of Bishop Potter and Dr. 
Rainstord in their effort to procure the 
Sunday saloon and in other ways to re- 
move the restrictions upon liquor-selling, 
has been published, under special resolu- 
tion of the board of trustees. It was a re- 
markable discourse. A copy can doubtless 
be secured upon application to the Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 





We are too apt to judge life by the things 
that seem to have gone trom us. Why can 
we not understand that nothing essential 
has really gone from us? Why not antici- 
pate the wealth of precious things that is 
coming back to us, with interest ? 





Dr. Berry, under the editorial caption, 
‘“* A Step Forward,” in the Epworth Herald 
of Aug. 2, says: ‘* For several years we 
have had in contemplation the publication 
ot a monthly magazine edition of the Zp- 
worth Herald. The time has never seemed 
just ripe for such a venture, however, until 
now. A combination of circumstances 
seems to point an index finger to the pres- 
ent as the‘ set time’ to launch the enter- 
prise. Accordingly we now place in the 
reader’s hand the initial magazine num- 
ber.” And it isa magazine number indeed 
— just such a one as we should expect if 
this genius of an editor set out to make 
one. It is very rich and varied in matter 
and illustrations. But we must preserve 
our long-time and very emphatic convic- 
tions by adding that we do not believe in 
magazine numbers ter religious weeklies. 
Unconsciously the ordinary editor (but Dr. 
Berry is an extraordinary editor) will put 
his best contributions and his best work 
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into the special number and neglect the 
rest. It seems to us that better journalism 
is in striving to make every issue the best, 





Prayer is the hedge about the daily pit- 
tall. 





The following fact is of unusual and gen. 
eral interest: At Pownal, Vt., Sunday, 
July 27, the pastor, Rev. R. H. Washburne, 
baptized 14 candidates. Among those bap. 
tized were four generations of one tamily 
— Mrs. Francenah Barber, aged 83 years; 
her daughter, Mrs. George Scrivens; her 
grandchildren, Ruth, Francenah and Wal. 
ter E. Scrivens; and her great-grandchil- 
dren, Ruth and Charles Ford Mason. 





The pain and penalty of success is to in- 
cur the jealousy of those whom we pass in 
the race of life. It is impossible to avoid 
this. The two are tied together in one par- 
cel —our success and the jealousy of those 
who fail to succeed. We may in no wise be 
to blame for their tailure, but they are sure 
to lay itto usif we succeed by their side, 
But we need not forego success because of 
the murmurings of these miserable grum- 
blers. We may as well bear their blame as 
somebody else. They are sure to find fault 
with somebody. That is their comtort. 


Funeral services ot Rev. S. L. Baldwin, 
D. D., recording secretary of the Mission. 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, took place on Wednesday atter- 
noon, July 30,at Brooklyn. At the home, 
1218 Pacific St., prayer was offered by Rey. 
J. B. Faulks, pastor at Madison, N. J., who 
is a member ot the Board of Managers of 
the Missionary Society. At the New York 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, where the 
formal funeral services took place, a quartet 
sang ‘‘ Saved by Grace,’ and Dr. Jobkn F. 
Dodd, assistant recording secretary, Dr. 
Homer Eaton, treasurer, and Dr. T. H. Lan- 
don, principal of Bordentown (N. J.) Mil- 
itary Institute, read selected passages of 
Scripture. Dr. H. K. Carroll read the 
minute adopted on the day of the funeral 
at a meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the Missionary Society ; also a resolution 
passed by the Board of Foreign Missions ot 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. Bishop Andrews, who 
had known Dr. Baldwin before he entered 
his life work, paid eloquent tribute to his 
personal character. His work as a clergy- 
man was enlarged on by Dr. Buckley in 
marked terms. Dr. Leonard spoke of his 
success in the missionary field, giving him 
the highest praise. Dr. Baldwin’s favorite 
hymns, ** My God, how full of sweet con- 
tent,’”* and ** We may not climb the heaven- 
ly steeps,” were those used in the service. 
Floral tributes in profusion were sent by 
friends. Especially noteworthy was an 
elaborate piece — a floral cross — from the 
Christian Chinese of Greater New York. 
The interment was at Greenwood Cemetery, 
the service at the grave being led by Dr. 
C. H. Buck, pastor of New York Avenue 
Church, and Dr. Leonard, Dr. Carroll, and 
Dr. Dodd, the three secretarial associates ot 
Dr. Baldwin in the Mission Rooms. 





That is a far-reaching and just decision o! 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
read last week in St. Louis, to the effect 
that a saloonkeeper may be held responsi- 
ble tor the death of a patron of his place in 
the event that death occurs from an acci- 
dent resulting from the inebriated condi- 
tion of the patron. The suit was filed by 
the widow and daughter of Charles 
Walker against John Moser et al., who 
were engaged in the saloon business at 
Ashland, Neb. The plaintiffs charge that 
Charles Walker drank intoxicants to ex- 
cess at Moser’s saloon, and in consequence 
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was thrown from a buggyand killed. This 
decision ought to prove a tremendous 
warning and deterrent to saloonkeepers 
who, tor sheer gain, coutinue to sell liquors 
to persons long atter they have become 
intoxicated. 


The New York Tribune announces that 
in addition to the three other new buildings 
already mentioned which are in process of 
eonstruction at Wesleyan University, an 
observatory, costing $50,000, is to be provid- 
ed by the brother ot Prot. J. M. Van Vleck. 





Rev. Dr. James Mudge, of Webster, calls 
attention to an important announcement 
which will be found in our calendar. In a 
private note he says: “* We are planning 
what is sometimes known as a winisters’ 
‘Retreat,’ and have secured Dr. B. M. 
Adams to lead us, which, with the efficient 
work of the committee in charge and te 
co-operation of a goodly number of the 
elect, ought to ensure a great time. I con- 
fidently expect it.”’ The “ retreat,’ or re- 
ligious contereuce for ministers, will occur 
at Worcester, Sept. 22-24. 


~ 





A Unique Educator 


“\N the last page of this paper Lasell 
O Seminary is presented to our readers. 
On the first page, or cover, appears the por- 
trait of its principal, Dr. C. C. Bragdon. 
For the announcement on the last page Dr. 
Bragdon is responsible; but his appearance 
on the cover will be wholly a surprise to 
him, and will awaken an indignant protest 
trom him. The editor is entirely responsi- 
ble for the presentation of his tace, having 
obtained a photograph surreptitiously for 
that purpose. It is one of the few compen- 
sations in editing this paper that we are 
privileged to exercise editorial prerogatives 
without let or hindrance, and to do justice 
in censure or commendation as conviction 
impels. We present Dr. Bragdon because 
we are convinced that while our readers are 
glad to know about the Seminary, they are 
more interested in knowing about the man 
who has made it what it is. We have a 
right to speak of Dr. Bragdon. We have 
known him for over twenty years as his 
pastor, as principal of Lasell Seminary, as 
the truest and most helpful of triends. He 
comes of as goud Methodist stock as ever 
glorified the great qualities of consecration, 
selt-sacrifice and evangelical zeal which 
have characterized our denominational life, 
His tather was a heroic itinerant in Maine, 
who went West and died prematurely, lay- 
ing the toundations of our church and 
Christian scholarship in the great State of 
lilinois, His mother (who was translated a 
few years agotrom Dr. Bragdon’s Calitor- 
nia home, and whose sainted tace then 
adorned our cover) was a most remarkable 
Christian woman. A co-worker and life- 
long friend and neighbor of *“ Mother” 
Willard, she was much like her, and fully 
her equal in gracious ministry and pro- 
found piety. Frances Willard once told a 
part of the story of that mother and her 
fatherless children under the title, *‘ Three 
Boys Miss Willard Knew.” This was the 
Story ;: 

“ Let me tell you about three splendid boys I 
knew once on a time. Their fatber died, and 
their dear mother was left to bring them up 
and toearn the money with which todo it. So 
these young fellows set in to help her. By tak- 
ing a few boarders, doing the work herself and 
practicing strict economy, this blessed woman 
Kept out of debt and gave each of her sons a 
thorough college education. But if they had 
not worked like beavers to belp her, she never 
could have done it. Her oldest boy — only four- 
teen — treated his mother as if she were the girl 
he loved best. He took the heavy jobs of house- 
work off her hands, put on a big apron and 
went to work with a will; washed the potatoes, 
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pounded the clothes, ground the coffee, waited on 
table—did anything and everything that he could 
coax her tolet him do, and the younger ones 
followed hisexample right along. Those boys 
never wasted their mother’s money on tobacco, 
beer, or cards. They kept at work and found 
any amount of pleasureinit. They were happy, 
jolly boys, too, full of fun, and everybody not 
only liked, but respected and admired them. 
All the girls in town praised them, and I don’t 
know any better fortune for a boy than to be 
praised by good girls, nor anything that boys 
like better. 

‘They all married noble and true women, 
and today one of the boys is president of a col- 
lege, goes to Europe every year almost, and is 
in demand for every good word and work; an- 
other Jives in one of the most elegant houses in 
Evanston, and is my ‘ beloved physician ; 
while the third is a well-to-do wholesale grocer 
in Pueblo, Col., anda memberof the city coun- 
cil.” 

Dr. Bragdon was unique as a boy; he is 
and has been unique as a man. We be- 
lieve that he was given a mission to per- 
torm in the work of woman’s education, as 
much as any work is given to any of God’s 
specially chosen servants. He started out 
with new ideals tor the education of girls, 
and he has worked towards those ideals, 
day and night, unceasingly and without 
advice. Lasell Seminary is unique because 
it is the incarnation and embodiment of 
his ideals. However, we are not writing ot 
the Seminary, butof the man. That which 
makes Lasell pre-eminent asa school for 
girls, with all its fine modern equipment, 
is the one man in it and behind it, Charles 
C. Bragdon. Emerson once wrote to his 
daughter that “It matters little what your 
studies are, it all lies in who your teacher 
is.” President David Starr Jordan says: 
“A log with Mark Hopkins at one end of 
it and himself at the other, was Garfield’s 
conception of a college. Even the log is 
not essential. The earnest teacher is all in 
all.”” The spirit, the ideals, the impulses, 
which Dr. Bragdon intuses into Lasell 
Seminary make it the rare training. school 
tor womanhood that it ha’ so long been. 





OLD HOME WEEK 


OW rarely it happens that the tang 

of one’s native air loses its charm, 

or that one outgrows that inborn love of 
the environment to which he was born ! 
Most of us who, for one reason or another, 
have sought alien scenes, hunger and 
thirst as long as we live for the place of 
our nativity. The sweetest employment 
of our leisure hours is to dream of getting 
back to the old home spot. It may be 
only a dream ; we may not really intend 
to go back, save for some brief vacation, 
or to spend the evening of our days; but 
the dream aloae is sweet and heartening, 
and we love to renew it when we are 
weary or discouraged. Never will the old 
longing be quite quenched. There comes 
a time, every year, when a passion seizes 
one, like the ‘‘ lying-out fever’’ of the 
Russian peasant —a passion to get back to 
the natural conditions of one’s early life. 
Then it is that the man who was born 
by the sea, but whom the fortune of life 
has transplanted far imland, will climb 
some foothill or mountain, just to watch 
the cloud-shadows drifting over the 
prairie, and to fancy that his eyes are fol- 
lowing them out to sea. And the man 
who was !reared ‘among the mountains, 
but has been banished to the flat coast- 
land, will sit and gaze at the cloud-masses 
piling up along the horizon, and with 
half-closed eyes picture them as the 
ranges and peaks that spoke to him so 
grandly in his boyhood. 
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It is out of this inextinguishable long- 
ing for the native atmosphere and envi- 
ronment that the success of Old Home 
Week bas sprung — sprung, rather than 
grown, for the new institution has met 
with a popular favor that was instant and 
almost phenomenal. It has ministered 
in a definite and practical way to the uni- 
versal desire, among New Englanders 
especially, to get back, once a year at 
least, to the dear old roof-tree, and taste 
once more the joys of old affections, old 
associations, old experiences. 

New Englanders of the last two or 
three generations have scattered more 
freely to all parts of the continent than 
the inhabitants of any other section of 
the United States. There are mure of 
them away from home than of any other 
great division of our population ; for the 
descendants of the pioneermg Puritans 
have been, distinctively, the pioneers of the 
New World. Thus it is natural that Old 
Home Week should be an institution of 
New England origin, and, for some time 
perhaps, of exclusively New England ob- 
servance. But there is little doubt that, 
in the course of a few years, the custom 
will be cordially adopted by all of our 
Eastern States. It recognizes a desire 
that is common to the whole American 
people, both those who still remain in the 
communities where they were born, and 
those who have wandered far away — 
the desire for family and neighborhood 
reunion at that time of the year which 
seems most convenient and suitable, viz., 
midsummer. 

The present year, no doubt, will wit- 
ness a larger return of New England’s 
loyal children during Old Home Week 
than at any previous celebration of the 
anniversary ; and each succeeding year 
the band of homing pilgrims should in- 
crease. 

From hundreds ef commupities, scat- 
tered up and down our rugged hillsides 
and smiling valleys, the invitation has 
gone forth, ‘Come back, my children, 
once more, for the sake of old lang syne.’’ 
Itis a sweet and beautiful custom, and 
worthy to be perpetuated. This institu- 
tion of Old Home Week seems likely to 
take the place, to some extent, of the 
time-honored Thanksgiving reunion, be- 
cause it comes at a time of year when 
busy Americans can best afford to leave 
their strenuous tasks and seek a little rest 
and refreshment, We Americans, unlike 
our English cousins, have chosen mid- 
summer to be our holiday season ; so with 
us the Old Home Week naturally falls in 
August instead of at Christmas and New 
Yearstime. It may be that, gradually, 
we shall give up the old-time winter re- 
union in favor of the summer. Possibly 
our historic Thanksgiving Day, in spite 
of its long-fixed associations, may be 
transferred to Old Home Week. Business 
so dominates everything in this country 
that even time-honored anniversaries may 
be changed to suit its convenience. But 
every loyal and conservative New Eng- 
lander will shrink from such tampering 
with our distinctive anniversary. Rather, 
let us take more time for reviving these 
dexr old heart-associations, which are the 
best things in life after all, and have two 
homing-weeks during the year — Old 
Home Week and Thanksgiving Day, 
with the tbree days that succeed it. 
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“THE EVERLASTING ARMS” 
JENNIE WILSON-HOWELL. 


“ The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are 
the everlasting arms.’’ — DEUT. 33 : 27. 


So sure a retuge tor the troubled soul ; 
So firm a rock, where griefs like billows 
roll; 
So strong a shield, to keep trom all 
alarms; 
So sate to hold—‘the Everlasting 
Arms,”’ 
‘* His lett hand” gives our restless head a 
place; 
‘* His right hand” doth us all around em- 
brace; 
He folds us closely to His loving breast, 
And whispers softly, ‘I will give you 
rest.”’ 


When stayed on Him He keeps the soul 
in peace; 

And bids the tempests round about us 
Cease | 

And to the rev’rent, list’ning inward 
ear 

He speaks the word, “’Tis I; be of good 
cheer.”’ 


O Soul ! so often tossed about with tears, 

Look unto Him who counteth all thy 
tears; 

Lean thou on Him, He’ll keep from all 
that harms 

The soul that trusts His “ Everlasting 
Arms.” 


Thrice happy soul, which leans on Him 
alone 

Who “rideth on the heavens to help” 
His own! 

In satety thou shalt dwell, and thou shalt 


see 
That even‘‘as thy days,-thy strength 
shall be.’’ 


Newton, Mass. 





JOHN WESLEY RECREATING 


REV. W. H. MEREDITH. 


\ ITH pictures of John Wesley 

working we are perfectly familiar. 
Does he not tell us, under date of Sept. 
25, 1786 : 

“I now applied myself in earnest to the 
writing of Mr. Fletcher’s Lite, having pro- 
cured the best materials I could. To this 
I dedicated all the time I could spare till 
November, from five in the morning till 
eight at night. These are my studying 
hours. I cannot write any longer in a day 
without hurting my eyes.”’ 


His eyes were then eighty-three and a 
half years old! Aug. 16, 1748, he is in 
Stockton preaching. After the sermon : 


“Some gentlemen of Yarm earnestly 
desired that I would preach there in 
the afternoon. I refused for some time, 
being weak and tired; so that I 
thought preaching thrice in the day, and 
riding upwards of fifty miles, would be 
work enough. But they would take no de- 
nial; so I went with them about two 
o’clock, and preached at three, in the mar- 
ket-place there, to a great multitude of 
people, gathered together at a few minutes’ 
warning. About seven I preached in the 
street at Osmotherly. It rained almost all 
the time, but none went away. We took 
horse about five.” 


It was thus he was able to report 800 
sermons a year, more than two for each 
day. Tuesday, June 28, 1774, he writes: 


“This being my birthday, the first day of 
my seventy-second year, I was consider- 
ing, How is this that I find just the same 
strength as I did thirty yearsago? That 
my sight is considerably better now, and 
my nerves firmer than they were then? 
That I have none of the infirmities ot old 
age, and have lost several I had in my 
youth? The grand cause is, the good 
pleasure ot God, who doeth whatsoever 
pleaseth Him. The chief means are: 1. 
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My constantly rising at tour tor about filty 
vears. 2. My generally preaching at five 
in the morning, one ot the most healthy 
exercises in the world. 3. My never trav- 
eling less, by sea or land, than tour thou- 
sand five hundred miles ina year.” 


Add to these, his own statements, the 
fact that he either wrote, prefaced, or ed- 
ited 453 known volumes, ranging from 
four-paged tracts to volumes of the Ar- 
minian Magazine, fourteen yearly vol- 
umes which appeared before his depar- 
ture, and we have a pretty good picture of 
John Wesley, the worker. Surely his 
was a strenuous life! Did he ever stop to 
play? Did he ever recreate? How was 
he on vacations? Certaimly he did not 
need ‘rest and change’’ by meaus of 
travel, therefore he did not know the 
modern experience of some of his preach- 
ers who dothus recuperate — the ex perience 
that porters, etc., take all their ‘‘ change ”’ 
in fees, and the  hotel-keepers take 
the ‘ rest.’”’ His visits for recreation were 
little asides from his travels as a preacher. 
He often took them in, as his Journals 
prove. For those who could not see those 
places of interest, he did not lecture on 
them, but wrote descriptions in his Jour- 
nals, which are enlivened all along the 
way by pictures of places he visited. 
May 11, 1761, and May 14, 1768, he is at 
Edinburgh. He visits and thus describes : 


* Holyrood House at the entrance of Edin- 
burgh, the ancient place ot Scottish kings, 
is a noble structure. It was rebuilt and 
furnished by King Charles the Second. 
One side ot it is a picture galley, wherein 
are pictures ot all the Scottish kings, and 
an original one of the celebrated Queen 
Mary. It is scarce possible tor any one 
who looks at this to think her such a mon- 
ster as some have yainted her; nor indeed 
tor any one who considers the circum- 
stances ot her death, equa! to that of an an- 
cient martyr.” 


Seven years later he visits it again : 


**May 14, 1768—I walked once more 
through Holyrood House,a noble pile of 
buildings; but the greatest part ot it is leit 
to itself, and so (like the palace of Scone) 
swiftly running to ruin. The tapestry is 
dirty and quite taded; the fine ceilings 
dropping down; and many of the pictures 
in the gallery torn or cut through. This 
was the work ot good General Hawley’s 
soldiers (like general, like men!) who, after 
running away from the Scots at Falkirk, 
revenged themselves on the harmless can- 
vas!” 

On July 4, 1786, ‘‘ Wentworth House, 
the splendid seat of the late Marquis of 
Rockingham,” is visited and desvribed, 
and Oct. 19, 1786, ‘* Lord Salisbury’s seat 
at Hatfield.’’ June 4, ;:1787, it is the 
Bishop of Londonderry’s garden and sum- 
mer-house, On Sept. 12, of the same year, 
Mount Edgecomb, in Cornwall, is de- 
scribed and compared with Lord Har- 
court’s seatat Newnham. ‘“ And are all 
these things to be burned up ?”’ he asks. 
July 30, 1788, the Pelham Mausoleum is 
visited and fully described. “ It is com- 
puted the whole building will cost sixty 
thousand pounds.’’ This is taken in on his 
way from Epworth to Grimsby. Oct. 27, 
1788, Blaise Castle and Lord Clifford’s seat 
at King’s Weston, both near Bristol, are 
visited and carefully pictured for his read- 
ers. ‘I'hese are but specimens of visits 
and descriptions of pleasant places where 
he turned aside to recreate for awhile. 
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He also sought indoor amusements, 
But before we write of these let us turn to 
"245 of the Discipline — it must be a 
recent one, for the older ones do not have 
it in them: — on ‘* dancing,’ ‘' attendiny 
theatres,’ etc. Perhaps it is in Wesley's 
own rules, Before us lies an old copy of 
‘‘ The Nature, Design, and General Rules 
of the United Societies in London, Bristol, 
Kingswood, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne ”’ 
dated May 1, 1766, and signed John Wes- 
ley, Charles Wesley. Bound up with it is 
a copy of ‘‘ Rules of the Band Societies, 
drawn up December 25, 1738,’ also ‘ Di- 
rections given to the Band Societies, 
December 25, 1744.’’ These belong to the 
good old Wesleyan days. But in them 
is not a word on these present burning 
questions. Did John Wesley approve 
of dancing ? That he did not make ab- 
stinence from it a condition of member- 
ship in his societies, does not imply that 
he approved of it. He has spoken of this 
subject, and wisely, too — not in manda- 
tory tones, nor in the way of forhiddance, 
but in a wiser way. Turn to his sermon 
on ‘* The More Excellent Way ”’ (No. 89), 
He has been speaking of ‘ hare-hunting, 
horse-racing,’’ etc. He says: 


* Balls and assemblies, though more 
reputable than masquerades, yet must be 
allowed by all impartial persons to have 
exactly the same tendency. So, undoubt- 
edly, have all public dancings. And the 
same tendency they must have, unless the 
same caution obtain among iaodern Chris- 
tians which was observed among the 
ancient heathens. With them, men and 
women never danced together, but always 
in separate rooms. This was always ob- 
served in ancient Greece, and tor several 
ages at Rome, where a woman dancing in 
company with men would have at once 
been set down as a prostitute. Of playing 
at cards | say the same as of seeing plays 
—Icould not do it with a clear conscience. 
But I am not obliged to pass sentence on 
those that are otherwise minded. JI leave 
them to their own Master ; to Him let them 
stand or fall,.”’ 


His argument against the dance is based 
on the law of tendency and direction. 
Will the next General Conference Wesley- 
ize $248? Ifso, we think that very many 
thinking young people, who now refuse 
to be ruled by the General Conference, 
will accept Wesley’s principle and freely 
waive their right, and will say with 
Bishop Vincent, we would “ better not ”’ 
dance. 

What was Wesley’s attitude towards 
the theatre? In all his Journals we 
only ouce find him in a real theatre at a 
play. He refers to it under date of March 
25, 1750. He is crossing to Ireland, and 
writes of a fellow-passenger : 


* Mr. Gr—, of Parnaroonshire, a clumsy, 
overgrown, hard-faced man, whose coun- 
tenance I could only compare to that ‘which 
I saw in Drury Lane thirty years ago) ot 
one of the ruffians in ‘ Macbeth.’ ”’ 


He was then young. Later, in the ser- 
mon on ‘ The More Excellent Way,’’ he 
says : 


“It seems a great deal more may be said 
in defence of seeing a serious tragedy. I 
could not do it with a clear conscience — at 
least notin an English: theatre, the sink of 
all profaneness and debauchery ; but pos- 
sibly others can.”’ 


On Dec. 14, 1768, we find him at a play : 


** [saw the Westminster scholars act the 
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+ Adelphi’ ot Terence — an entertainment 
not unworthy ot a Christian. Ob, how these 
heathens shame us! Their very comedies 
contain both excellent sense, the liveliest 
pictures of men and manners, and as fine 
strokes of genuine moralityare mn 
found in the writings ot Christians.” 

Thus John Wesley, aged sixty-five years, 
patronizes the play given by the college 
poys at Westminster, busy man as he was 
on that London trip. 

Ou Wednesday, March 29, 1764, he treats 
himself to an oratorio ; 

“ [| heard * Judith,’ an oratorio performed 
at the Lock. Some parts of it were exceed- 
ingly fine; but there are two things in all 
modern pieces of music which I could never 
reconcile to common sense: One is, sing- 
ing the same words ten times over; the 
other, singing different words by different 
persons, at one and the same time. And 
this, in the most solemn addresses to God, 
whether by way of prayer or thanksgiving. 
This can never be defended by all the musi- 
cians in Europe, till reason is quite out of 
date.” 

The ‘* Lock’’ was probably not a theatre, 
but a hospital, in which was a chapel for 
religious services, 

The entertainment question seems to 
have been up for consideration among the 
Methodists of 1781. The concerts given by 
the Wesley boys, son of Charles, in Ches- 
terfield Street, seem to have come under 
the ban. ‘‘ John Wesley, in gown and 
bands, attended one of the concerts with 
his wife, to show that he did not consider 
that there was any sin in such entertain- 
ments, as some of the Methodists were in- 
clined to think. General Oglethorpe, 
now more than eighty years old, came on 
February 25, 1781, to hear the sons of his 
old secretary. Here he met John Wesley, 
and kissed his hand in token of respect ’’ 
(Telford’s ‘* Life of Charles Wesley,’’ first 
edition, p. 191). What a picture to see 
Oglethorpe, over eighty years of age, kiss- 
ing the hand of John Wesley, aged seven- 
ty-eight years! The two old gentlemen 
recreating at a concert patronized also by 
such as the Bishop of London, Lord Dart- 
mouth, Lord Barrington, Lord and Lady 
De Spencer, the Danish ambassador and 
others. The tickets for the course were 
three guineas each. Doubtless John Wes- 
ley and wife had complimentaries. He 
did not spend his guineas in just that 
way, though he enjoyed the music, John 


Wesley sought variety in his choice of en- . 


tertainments. In 1787 he writes : 


“Fri. 10— At six I preached to nearly 
the same number on Heb. 4: 14. In the 
atternoon I went with a gentleman (Mr. 
Taylor) to hear the famous musician that 
plays upon tbe glasses. By my appearing 
there (as I had foreseen) an heap of gentry 
attended in the evening ; and I believe sev- 
eral ot them, as well as Mr. T. himselt, did 
not come in vain.” 


As we read that entry, there came to 
mind, ‘‘He that winneth souls is wise.’’ 

On December 10, 1787, the dear old gen- 
tleman, now in his eighty-fifth year, in- 
dulges in a visit to the Wax Works: 


‘*T was desired to see the celebrated wax- 
works at the museum in Spring Gardens. 
It exhibits most of the crowned heads in 
Europe, and sbows their character in their 
countenances. Sense and majesty appear 
in the Kingot Spain; dullness and sottish- 
ness is the King ot France; infernal sub- 
ulety in the late King ot Prussia (as well 
aS in the skeleton Voltaire); calmness and 
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humanity in the Emperor, and King of 
Portugal ; exquisite stupidity in the Prince 
of Orange; and amazing coarseness, with 
everything that is unamiable, in the Czar- 
ina. In the evening I preached at Peck- 
ham to a more awakened congregation 
than ever I observed there before.’’ 


Thus John Wesley mingled pleasure- 
seeking and preaching. His play wus 
always for recreation, in order that he 
might be able to do better work for the 
Master. Of course, every student of 
John Wesley’s works knows his attitude 
towards novel-reading, and that he 
abridged and published for his people’s 
use a two-volumed novel, three copies of 
which are on our shelves as we write. 

But why write tbus of the founder of 
Methodism? To justify the writer’s own 
conduct? No; for he has not seen a thoa- 
tre play since childhood, and never 
learned even a two-step dance (early edu- 
cation sadly (?) neglected in these partic- 
ulars) ; but in order to present one side of 
John Wesley’s character, which brings 
him down from cloudiand to solid earth, 
and shows him to have been very much 
broader-minded on practical, every-day- 
occurring questions than are very many 
of us, his imperfect followers. Space fails 
us to tell of the conversion of Mrs. Rich, 
actress, and wife of the proprietor of 
Covent Garden Theatre. It occurred in 
old West Street Chapel, London, under 
Charles Wesley’s preaching. She refused 
to go again on the stage, telling her hus- 
band that if he forced her to do so, she 
would denounce the theatre instead of 
acting. Also of the conversion of 
Lampe, the leading musician of Covent 
Garden Theatre, and musical author, 
through the reading of John Wesley’s 
‘* Earnest Appeal to Men of Reason and 
Religion ;’’ and how both the Wesleys 
used both of these prominent converts for 
Christ and for Methodism! Lampe com- 
posed tunes for Wesley’s hymns. The 
brilliant Mrs. Rich gave the Wesleys ac- 
cess to people whom they could not 
otherwise reach. Each became a fellow- 
helper in the Gospel. How far-sighted 
and how many-sided were both of the 
Wesleys ! 

Southbridge, Mass. 





THE VALUE OF LITTLE MEN 
REV. W. MCMULLEN, 


ft DO not mean to refer to physical 

smallness, for a horse may be worth 
two elephants ; but I want to talk about 
the men who are socially small, i. e., the 
men who are unknown, or are popularly 
known only in bulk as the ‘‘ masses.’’ 

After all, the bulk of mankind consists 
of these men. Forgotten, it may be, and 
perhaps despised, yet these are the men 
who fell our forests, and catch our fish, 
and raise our grain and pork and beef. 
They mine our coal, and man our trains, 
and every factory and foundry, every mill 
and warehouse, has its complement of 
them, some of them struggling upwards 
towards ease and wealth and fame, but 
most of them doomed to live and die in 
labor’s treadmill. 

Have these men any economic’ and re- 
ligious value? 

First, then, as to their economic value. 
What do these men do? They toil, day 
by day, month by month, in city and on 
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farm, east and west, in lowlands or 
mountains, building cities and villages 
with infinite labor, groaning, sweating, 
dying. These men are the weary Titans 
of the New World, and, if they were to 
cease their labor, the whole land would 
famish and die. 

We are in danger of undervaluing them. 
We, too, often gage a man’s value by the 
wages he receives ; und the man who re- 
ceives $10,000 a year is equal, in our opin- 
ion, to ten $1,000 men; and our exhorta- 
tion to young men is constantly, ‘‘ Rise, 
Rise, Rise.”” What do we mean? Why, 
‘*Make yourself capable of higher (i. «., 
better paid) work.’’ This implies that the 
man is too good for certain kinds of toil. 

Now, what is it that controls wages ? 
Supply and demand? Yes; but let us 
remember that this law says nothing 
about the absolute value. It is worth, we 
say, fifty cents to raise a bushel of wheat, 
and fifty doliars to train a pointer dog. Is 
this God’s value or man’s? Surely the 
answer is self-evident. Men may under- 
value, they may even despise, the toiler ; 
his work may be hard and ill-requited ; 
for him earth may plait no laurels and 
weave no garlands ; but if he do his work 
as a man should, when He shall appear 
whose hand holds every man’s reward, 
the toiler shall be recompensed according 
to his toil (1 Cor. 3: 8), 

So in religious work. Pick up a church 
history, and you will find recorded the 
names of the few, great and good no 
doubt, who labored hard and suffered 
much, and laid, well and deep, the foun- 
dations of the church. But not these 
men alone are worthy. I would not take 
a leaf from the chaplet of the church’s 
greatest sons, but I would lay another 
wreath upon the spot where sleep our 
dead, and mark it, ‘To the Unknown 
Saints.’’ Bishops and editors and educa- 
tors have done their work, and done it 
well; but so have the thousands of back- 
woods preachers, who, with scanty libra- 
ries and sadly insufficient salaries, knew 
cold and heat, knew hunger and shabbi- 
ness, knew worry and weariness. They 
were armbitious, but they lived unknown ; 
they were opposed, but they never halted 
in their onward march ; they are forgot- 
ten, but their names are written where 
tbe world shall read them in God’s mus- 
ter-roll of heroes. 

And as it is with the leaders, so with 
the rank and file of the church. A 
few have built churches, and founded 
schools, and given with princely lib- 
erality from princely fortunes,.or toiled, 
with peerless intellect or magnetic 
oratory, to build our Zion, and their 
names are deathless ; but, in every hamlet 
where Methodism went, at every cross- 
road where our preachers bave held forth 
the word of life, our dusty records show 
the names of men and women and chil- 
dren who were as liberal in their poverty 
as others in their wealth, as loyal in their 
devotion to Zion as human souls could be. 
Self-sacrificing, uncumplaining, cheerful, 
resolute, fearless, true, they did their duty, 
they fought the fight, they kept the faith. 
All honor to the unnamed millions whose 
liberality was the financial backbone of 
the church, and whose prayers were its 
very heart’s blood! 

The world today worships success, and 
its cap is ever dofted to the great. Let me 
be permitted to doft my capto the name- 
less, heroic toiler, the man who never suc- 


ceeds in doing much, but who does all he 
can. 
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THE STRONGHOLD OF _ BUD- 
DHISM IN JAPAN 


JESSIE ACKERMANN. 


D URING the early history of Japan it 
was the custom for the reigning 
monarch to select the seat of govern- 
ment and settle himself amid barbaric 
splendor to just the degree that his tastes 
and whims dictated. Hence many of the 
cities of today are ‘‘the old capital.’’ 
But the rulers of the seventh century out- 
did all others in perpetuating their reign 
by erecting shrines, temples and pagodas 
that would be as enduring as the eternal 
hills, that form the glory of their setting. 


Nara 


Beautiful, sleepy, hill-locked, sun-kissed 











GATEWAY LEADING TO GREAT TEM?fLeE, 
WITH STONE LANTERNS IN VIEW 


Nara! Fascinating beyond all spots of 
earth — the goal of almost every Japa- 
nese ; for the most cherished hope of all 
these tired, restless, longing hearts is to 
make a pilgrimage to this national sanctu- 
ary and worship before the shrines where, 
for twelve hundred years, a ceaseless flow 
of humanity has swept within the gates 
to pay tribute to their favorite god. 

Farly in the seventh certury — so the 
story goes — the head of the ruling house 
rode into the place upon a white deer in 
search of a residence. Enchanted by the 
natural beauty, he summoned all the gods 
to abide with him in this spot, and the 
capital was founded. It grew to be a vast 
city and in no place in the empire has so 
much been expended to establish what 
may be called a religious fort, as here in 
Nara. 

When the capital was removed, the city 
gradually decreased in area and popula- 











SHRINE BEFORE WHICH CHILDLESS 
WIVES OFFER PRAYER 


tion until at the present time it numbers 
less than 30,000 souls and covers only one- 
tenth of the space over which it stretched 
at the zenith of its glory. Time and change 
have not, however, diminished the na- 
tional interest that centres about the place. 
Mach succeeding generation has expressed 
its faith in all that the city stands for by 
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constant restoration of every sacred ob- 
ject; and now, after twelve hundred 
years, the traces of time are subdued and 
the original beauty unmarred — the whole 
forming the most wonderful testimony to 
the artistic skill of bygone generations and 
religious ardor, which has had no ebb, but 
been a constant flow. 

The approach to the chief temple is 
unique, and of a character which makes 
it impossible to convey the idea to a West- 
ern mind, for ‘‘ fearful and wonderful ”’ 
ie the bent of Eastern thought. ‘The high- 
way to this place of worship is wide and 
sheltered by rows of cryptomeria trees of 
great age and large growth, affording 
shade by day, and by night casting their 
long, heavy shadows across the path, 
making the weirdest scene ever beheld. I 
have stood in these deep shadows with 
glints of moonlight falling here and there, 
and the light of atwinkling star peeping 
over some overhanging bough, my feet 
pressing the highway over which countless 
millions of human beings have passed for 
all the centuries in search of — what ? 
Oh, the joy of knowing the true and living 
God ! 

A thousand lanterns, cut from solid 
stone, from three to five feet high, many 
artistic, others grotesque, line the highway 
on either side. These are thank-offerings 
to one or another of the gods from persons 
of both high and low degree, who have 











MISSION HOUSE AT NARA 


received some favor and thus pay tribute. 
Formerly they were lighted every night at 
the expense of the city, which imposed a 
‘* light tax ’’? upon the people, but at the 
present time this wonderful sight can be 
seen but once a year. Oil and tapers are 


used for illumination — a thin sheet of ° 


rice paper protecting the light from the 
wind. The glow is very dim, and ona 
dark night, as was recently the case, the 
effect beggars description. 

While all the structures and the purpose 
of their erection are of great interest, noth- 
ing claims more attention than the never- 
ceasing stream of pilgrims. These are of 
all degrees, from every walk of life, hail- 
ing from every section of the country. 
The large majority, however, belong to 
the great masses—the uneducated, in 
whom ancestral superstitions still remain 
their chief heritage. As I sit writing, 
through my open window I see hundreds 
and hundreds who have arrived on the lat- 
est train. They are dusty and travel- 
stained ; many walk with halting step, 
leaning upon a strong staff. Doubtless it is 
their last pilgrimage — possibly also, their 
first. Common straw sandals protect their 
feet against the stony roads ; their dresses 
are tucked up into their belts, leaving their 
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limbs bare to the knees; and most of 
them wear a heavy cotton cloth bound 
about the head. Others are protected 
from tbe sun by great hats, half as large 
as an umbrella. 

A large per cent. are women who, here, 
as in Christian countries, act as ‘‘ proxy ” 
for men in the performance of religious 





NATIVE PASTOR AND FAMILY AT NARA 


duties. Numbers of them turn aside from 
the line of march to visit the shrine before 
which more women have bowed than, 
doubtless, any place on earth. This tem- 
ple is dedicated to the god who has power 
over the natural forces which regulate the 
size and sex of all families ; and to this 
spot all childless wives, as well as those 
who are not ‘‘ the mother of a boy ’’ turn 
their faces with the same faith, heart-long- 
ings and honesty of purpose with which 
we turn to the love of the Eternal Father. 
I have seen a woman bowed here, en- 
gaged in prayer, with an earnestness that 
brought great drops of perspiration to her 
face and brow and almost prostrated her 
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BOY AND GIRL IN NATIVE DRBSSS, CHIL- 
DREN OF NATIVE CHRISTIANS 


physically, while she plead for the favor 
of the god. 
The building is very old, possessing a 
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rare attraction. Every time I leave the 
house, unconselously and irresistibly my 
feet seek the well-beaten path that leads 
to the temple ; and, though it 1s in full 
sight from my window, I am always 
«moved upon ’’ to go that way. In front 


of the building is a great brass gong to 





GROUP OF NARA CHRISTIAN WOMEN 


which a heavy rope is attached. The 
woman takes hold of the rope, reverently 
bows her head, and sounds the gong. 
This is dove to arrest the attention of the 
god, who may be slumbering. When sat- 
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progressed wonderfully, but the great 
masses, those living inland and in the 
rural districts, are just where the womeu 
were when these faiths, so belittling to 
womankind and her development, were 
introduced, and women were placed in a 
bondage wholly unknown to them in the 
earlier centuries. 

Progress is written in every movement 
of the empire along industrial, commer- 
cial and social lines, but woe betide a na- 
tion that moves faster than its women! 
When the herald angels sang the song 
upon Bethlehem ’s plains, it was the an- 
them of woman’s emancipation, and the 
only way that these women can ever be- 
come ‘free indeed ’’ is through the echo 
of that song. They are thirsting for the 
water of life; they are longing for the 
peace that the world cannot give, aud the 
love that is only found in the bosom of 
the Eternal Father. To the women of 
the West belongs the privilege, and upon 
them rests the responsibility, of helping 
these women to fall iuto line with na- 
tional progress, and of raising for them a 
new and ideal standard which must one 
day, through them, become the founda- 
tion of the highest life of the empire. 
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A BAND OF PROMISE 


isfied that she has his ear, her petition is 
poured forth, more like the wail of a 
lost soul than the prayer of a human 
being. A few steps lead to the veranda, 
which extends entirely around the build- 
ing. Mounting this, with beads in hand 
she proceeds to repeat the prayers, walk- 
ing, as she mutters, until a given number 
of miles are covered, This is a sort of 
penance, 

To the left of the temple is a small 
house, at the window of which is seated a 
pliest who receives the cash offering — 
this in addition to the one made to the 
god — and blesses the giver, bestowing a 
charm upon her which will bring her 
heart’s desire. All sides of this house are 
covered with small squares of wood upon 
Which are painted the figures of women 
in every attitude of prayer which could 
be conceived by the human brain. These 
have been placed there by women as 
recoguitions of the favor of the god. 

Women in many parts of Japan have 


The work in this graven-image-ridden 
city has indeed taken root and there are @ 
few Christian women. 





Quotations from Wesley's Journal 


REV. RICHARD POVEY. 


T is evident, if we knew more about 
Wesley and his teachings, we would 

be better ministers and members of the 
Methodis: Episcopal Church. ‘‘ Metho- 
dism imposes no particular form of wor- 
ship. It requires of its members no con- 
formity in opinions; they can think and 
let think. One desire admits you to its 
societies, viz., a desire to be saved ; one 
course ot conduct continues you in its fel- 
lowship, viz., ‘Fear God and keep His 
commandments.’’’ Was the foregoing 
ever absolutely true in Methodigm? 
Were not qualifications implied and en- 
forced ? Was not Wesley’s idea, and also 
his practice, that the members of Metho- 
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dist societies were accepted and continued 
on their desire to be saved, and their fear- 
ing God and working righteousness: and 
they could hold any otfier kind of reli- 
gious opinions so long as they did not use 
their opinions for disturbing or destroy- 
ing the unity of the body? Some modern 
Methodists, reading the quotations pub- 
lished in Z1ion’s HERALD from Wesley’s 
Journals, might feel at liberty to express 
and enforce their pet opinions in a dog- 
matic way — opinions sometimes radi- 
cally opposed to the general teaching of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. I have 
known churches rent asunder by such 
public expression of opinions. True, 
‘* Methodists can think, and let think,’ 
but many are not disposed to “ let think.’’ 

Further, is it not proper, in the light of 
the suid quotations, to ask the question, 
Did not a certain Geueral Conference 
which added the articles of religion as a 
test of membership, trample on Wesley’s 
teaching and the practice of the church in 
all previous years by such action ? Prior 
to said General Conference members were 
received into church upon promising to 
obey ‘‘ the rules of the societies,’’ which 
rules summed up mean: Abstain from 
allevil, and do all the good you can. Will 
not some one in the next General Confer- 
ence introduce a measure seeking to put 
the church back into the former simple, 
grand, apostolic, and Wesleyan practice in 
receiving members ? 

Some preachers of today, when receiv- 
ing members, repudiate the additional 
test for admission, and ask no questions 
in ‘reference te the articles of religion. 
The articles of religion evidently were in- 
tended by Wesley for the clergy, and the 
rules for the laity. 

Uncasville, Conn. 





‘*] would not dare, though it were offered me, 
To plan my lot for but a single day, 
So sure am I that all my life would be 
Marked with a blot in token of my sway.” 





A Very Wise Suggestion 

T would be well if the General Conter- 
| ence would instruct each Annual Con- 
ference to prepare a schedule of dates tor 
the guidance of each pastor and church in 
its boundaries in taking the benevolent 
collections. As it is now, many pastors 
have no particular order, and the various 
benevolences are presented in a haphazard 
fashion, sometimes congesting into certain 
periods, and then leaving long intervals in 
which no appeal is made. Of course, in the 
cities, the summer, when the congregation 
is scattored, is an untavorable time for pre- 
senting such matters; but, speaking gen- 
erally, in nearly every Conference there are 
some particular reasons why this or that 
major collection, or group of minor ones, 
should be taken at a specified time. Other 
churches can manage this matter somewhat 
better than we, since they can govern them- 
selves by the calendar year, while our 
church must observe the Conference year, 
with its wide variations. Other churches 
can apportion January to foreign missions, 
February to city evangelization, April to 
education, June to church extension, Sep - 
tember to ministerial relief, November to 
home missions, December to the freedmen 
— with othe:s appropriately placed. As 
Methodists, we ought to do everything de- 
cently and in order, and, as much as the 
course of study, some right regulation of 
this important matter should be attempted 
— Western Christian Advocate. 
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THE FAMILY 


THE UPPER ROAD 


Far lie the mountain crests against the sky; 
How shall I find my way so lone, so high, 
Without a chart, and with a heavy load ? 
Pilgrim, one certain Guide is thine at will, 
Where the road forks, winding o’er plain 
and hill, 
Whichever way seems easier, choose thou 
still 
The upper road. 


By briarand bramble hedged on either hand 
Otten it climbs within a lonely land 
Where ’neath thy stumbling feet sharp 

stones are strowed. 

Yet choose it ever, for beyond it rise 

The steadfast peaks that pierce the eternal 
skies, 

They are thy goal ; here thy beginning lies, 

The upper road. 


Comrades may smile, and beckon thee in- 
stead 

To take the lower path, so smooth to tread, 

Where roses bloom, without a thorn to 

goad, 

A pleasant choice — and yet it leads away 

From the high mountain-tops that tront the 
day. 

Turn, pilgrim, turn, and take the wiser way, 

The upper road. 


On these rough upward paths have climbed 
the feet 
Of all earth’s heroes, all her saints, to meet 
Reward and joy, at the sure end bestowed. 
Their steps have stumbled, too, their bur- 
dens weighed 
Heavy as thine ; yet torward, undismayed, 
They press before thee. Choose — nor be 
atraid — 
The upper road. 


— PRISCILLA LEONARD, in Wellspring. 


Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 








The sixth was August, being rich arrayed 
In garmentallot gold down to the ground; 
Yet rode he not, but led a lovely maid 
Forth by the lily hand, the which was crowned 
With ears of corn, and full her hand was found: 
That was the righteous Virgin, which of old 
Lived here on earth, and plenty made abound. 
— Edmund Spenser. 
e*-« 

It does not follow that the archer aimed, 

because the arrow hit. — Thomas Fuller. 


a *s% 


Let us look at the good of life a little 
apart from our own particular sorrow. — 
George Eliot. 

“te F 

What the world really needs is men who 
have news from the land of the ideal, who 
have God’s life within them, who open 
atresh the springs of living water that 
quench the thirst of the soul. — J. Brierley. 


e*« 


It is the glory of man that his life rises to 
moments of joyous consciousness, when he 
not only lives, but also knows that he lives. 
— Rev. C. F. Dole. 

«*«@ 

Every part of the universe shares in the 
life of all the other parts, as when in the 
solar atmosphere, pulsating at its tampera- 
ture of a million degrees Fahrenheit, a 
slight breeze instantly sways the needles 
in every compass-box on the face of the 
earth. — John Fiske. 


a*« 


To the Christian thought of Personality, 
that is, individuality creating itselt 
through covenant with God, there is no 
Fate, save lack of time; and the belief in 
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immortality, the historical corollary ot the 
beliet in Personality, makes time no bar. — 
H. S. Nash. 

* bd ae 

Just as it is the distinction of a crystal 
that it is transparent, able to let the light 
into and through its close flinty body, and 
be irradiated by it in the whole mass of its 
substance, without being at all more or 
less distinctly a crystal, so it is the grand 
distinction ot humanity that it is perme- 
able by the Divine nature, prepared in that 
manner to receive and entemple the Infi- 
nite Spirit; to be energized by Him and 
filled with His glory, in every taculty, feel- 
ing ana power. — Bushnell. 

- * a. 

Plan surprises tor people. Jesus ** went 
about doing good.’ So can you in your 
way, with His spirit. If you fill well the 
place where you are now, be sure He will 
give you another place, growing larger as 
you grow larger. Whenever you teel blue, 
remember God loves you, and think up 
some kindness — if no more than sending 
a flower tosome one or writing a note to 
Henry Street, or Mulberry Street, or to me. 
— Maltbie D. Babcock, D. DB. 


« * * 


The Master will mix the hours as it 
pleases Him, and so you should accept 
them with a murmurless spirit, if you are 
expecting Him to work out His own pur- 
pose in and through you. Bright and dark 
days will often stand close together, but 
each shall come to declare His message. 
Jn painting china the artist outiines the 
piece ot work in a dull black, and then 
‘* fires and burnishes ” it, and lo! it comes 
torth in the beautiful color ot gold. God 
has a golden thought and purpose back ot 
each dark experience,and when He has 
thus tried us, He will bring us torth as 
gold. Yes, to take life as it comes; not to 
be so anxious about the form of the day as 
the lite of the spirit it should enshrine — 
this is the secret of untolding Gud’s noble 
thought in terms of generous and Christ- 
like living. Thecrown ot the morrow lies 
in that approach to the Christ character 
which a lite of fuithtulness today makes 
real and abiding. — Rev. I. Mench Cham- 
bers. 

* ® - 

When you are at your best, you are poor 
by the side of the absolute pertection; your 
finest workmanship is coarse and barbaric 
by the artistry ot God; and your most 
wnagnificent gilt is a trifle by the side of the 
boundless generosity ot Heaven. What is 
the mora! of it? Why, if you are at your 
best — and don’t be less than at your best 
— it your finest workmanship is poor, take 
care that you never accomplish less than 
your best. And if your largest gift is 
small, don’t give less than your largest 
and your best. — Rev. W. L. Watkinson. 

* . * 

Here is yet another band of desert pil- 
grims gathered round about the retreshing 
waters of the Lord. They call it “the river 
of peace.” The pilgrims are sitting in 
**memory’s sunlit air,’ and their souls are 
possessed by a heaven-born peace. The 
world offers the pilgrim peace ; but how is 
the gift bestowed? In giving peace the 
world attempts to shut two doors — the 
door of the past and the door ot the future. 
It seeks to stifle memory and to put antic- 
ipation tosleep. When the Lord gives peace, 
He throws both doors wide open. He opens 
the door of memory, and converts the re- 
membrance of yesterday’s sin into a sense 
ot sweet torgiveness. He opens the door ot 
anticipation, and converts the tear of to- 
morrow into a radiant and alluring hope. 
These pilgrims, gathered about the waters 
ot péace, gaze back into their yesterdays, 
and sing, ** Goodness and mercy hath 1ol- 
lowed me;” and they gaze into tuturity 
with the further strain upon their lips, “ I 
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shall dwell in the house of the Lord tor. 
ever.” The world offers peace, but it is the 
peace of benumbment, a mirage which 
mecks the soul. In place of the mirage 
God offers the pool of perfect and satisfying 
peace. —J. H. Jowert, M. A., in “ The 
Mirage and the Pool.”’ 
a "« 

The larch tree grows in southern Europe, 
and long ago it was introduced into Eng. 
land. When the gardeners first got hold ot 
the plant, they thought it needed heat since 
it came from the south, and so they shut it 
up in their hot-houses, where it withered 
and died. Ths gardeners grew disgusted, 
and threw the larch trees out of doors. Lo! 
at once they began to flourish, and became 
large and beavtitul. Soit is that often God 
finds it necessary to throw us out of doors 
into the cold, into trials and difficulties and 
sorrows, in order that our characters may 
be developed, and we may grow strong. — 
Christian Endeavor World. 

* ° * 

If we have any trial which seems intoler- 
able, pray — pray that it be relieved or 
changed. ... Onedisabled from duty by 
sickness may pray tor health that he may 
do his work ; or one hemmed in by interna] 
impediments may pray for utterance, that 
he may serve better the truth and the right ; 
or, if we have a besetting sin, we may pray 
to bedelivered from it,in order to serve 
God and man, and not be ourselves left to 
Satan to mislead and destroy. But the an. 
swer to prayer may be, as it was to Paul, 
not the removal ot the thorn, but, instead, a 
growing insight into its meaning and value. 
The voice of God in our soul may show us 
that His strength will enable us to bear it. 
—James Freeman Clarke. 

_ ® — 
As torrents in summer, 
Half dried in their channels, 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Sky is still cloudless, 
For rain has been falling 
Far off at their fountains, 


So hearts that are fainting 
Grow full to o’erflowing, 
And they that behold it 
Marvel, and know nut 
That God at their fountains 
Far off has been raining. 


— Longfellow. 


AN EXPENSIVE VISIT 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON, 


OW thoughtless people are about 
visiting, how regardless of the fact 
that ‘“‘ wearing one’s welcome out,” 
although an old saying, is yet a true one, 
and that it is also a mistaken idea for oue 
to imagine that it is economy to go to the 
house of a relative or a friend, instead of a 
hotel, for a summer vacation or a brief so- 
journ when traveling. 

‘** You are not looking well,’’ I remarked 
to a friend. I had not seen her for several 
months, and J could not help noticing 
how worn and pale she was looking as 
she sank limply into a chair during an 
afternoon call. 

‘*T have but just recovered from a se- 
vere illness,’’ she replied. 

Not being one of those tiresome people 
who are forever boring you with their 
woes, she would have said no more had | 
not questioned her; and this is her story 
as she related it: 

“You know [I spent three weeks, this 
summer, with Cousin Mary. She had 





been urging me for several years to make 
hera visit. She lives in Maine upon a 
beautiful farm, and has plenty of help and 
lots of leisure. I was all run down, June 
and July, you remember, were unusually 
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hot, the baby was teething and was fretty 
aud troublesome. ‘ Why don’t you make 
your cousin Mary the visit you have been 
promising her?’ asked Jack, one day. 
That night a letter from Mary herself, 
urging me to spend the month of August 
with her, settled the question — and I 
went. I had adelightful time. I gained 
rapidly, and so did baby ; and both of us 
oame home looking and feeling so much 
hetter that Jack was delighted, and pro- 
nounced the visit to have been a wise in- 
vestment of money; for traveling ex- 
penses, alone, were quite an outlay for us 
upou Jack’s small salary.’ 

Here my friend paused, as if at a loss 
how to continue her story. I came to the 
rescue. 

“ And then, I suppose, you went right 
to work again and undid everything,’’ I 
remarked. 

‘Well — not exactly,’’ she hesitated. 
‘[t came about in this way: I had been 
home a littke over two weeks, and with 
my renewed strength was beginning to 
wonder how my work could have seemed 
such a burden to me in the early part of 
the summer, when one day there came a 
letter from Cousin Mary informing me 
that she and another cousin, whom I 
knew but slightly, were coming to make 
me a Visit. 

‘‘T braced myself for the occasion, and 
went to work preparing for my visitors. 
Mary is very thoughtless, and had neg- 
lected to tell me when they were coming ; 
but I supposed that I should have a 
week, at least, to get ready in, and an- 
other letter before they came, The next 
night the door-bell rang — and there they 
were! *‘Wethought it would be so nice 
to surprise you,’ said Mary, as she was 
taking off her things. It was a genuine 
surprise, indeed, but I did my best to con- 
ceal the fact that it was an unpleasant 
one, and hustled about to get things 
ready for my guests. 

“You know we have but one spare 
room, and that is small, so Jack and baby 
and [| moved into it, and gave Mary and 
Alice ours, Which is larger and airier. 
Mary knew that I did my own work, and 
I supposed that two weeks, at the most, 
would be the extent of her visit ; and as- 
suring myself and Jack that I should get 
along all right, I was beginning to see 
my way comfortably out of my dilemma 
when in the course of conversation I 
found out that they were intending to 
stay a month, ‘You must remember 
how delightfully you were entertained 
this summer,’ Jack said, when I men- 
tioned the fact to him. It was the truth, 
aud I said no more. 

‘One day, Mary and Alice offered to 
do the work while I took baby and spent 
the day with a friend. They said se 
much that I went. I was so tired I 
thought it might prove a rest. I caught 
a severe cold that day, which I could not 
properly attend to, and the result was 
pheumonia, The case was so severe I 
Was taken to the hospital, and my guests, 
all unused to work, were obliged to as- 
sume the care of little Ruth and engineer 
the affairs of the household as best they 
could, 

‘Poor Jack stood this eondition of 
things for about a week; then the 
month’s stay to which my cousins had 
pledged themselves having expired, they 
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returned home, and Jack procured a 
housekeeper. A month at the hospital 
was my portion. A large doctor’s bill, 
enormous household expenses, to say 
nothing of trouble and anxiety, fell to the 
lot of Jack. Do you wonder that I look 
careworn ?”’ 

After my friend left me, I pondered 
long and earnestly. Have people any 
right, lasked myself, to go into the family 
of another for so long a stay unless they 
have first been assured by the friends 
whom they wish to visit that their pres- 
ence is desired, and that they have cho- 
sen a fitting time? 

Aside from the question of timeliness, 
there are other things which people often 
set at naught when planning these little 
pleasure-trips. Families keeping help 
seldom realize the many, mauy steps to 
be taken, and the amount of planning 
needed, to insure a pleasant visit with 
friends who, either from choice or neces- 
sity, do their own work. 

My friend would hardly have thought 
that she could have afforded to pay for 
three weeks’ board at a hotel; whereas, in 
her case, as in many another, this would 
have been the wisest and cheapest thing to 
have done. Her visit, although solicited, 
incurred a debt. Sooner or later that debt 
must be paid. Whereas, board at some 
moderate-priced hotel would have relieved 
her of all responsibility in that direction. 

Waltham, Mass. 





An Unwise Management 


66 HEN I was fifteen and very fond 
ot managing,” said a woman ot 
fitty, ‘‘ a bit of advice was given me by an 
aged aunt. She said, ‘ Hepsi, dear, the 
world went on very well before you were 
born, and it won’t go to pieces when you 
die. Don’t teel that you must be con- 
ductor, engineer and fireman all in one.’”’ 
The wish to manage is inborn in some 
natures. They cannot be contented to let 
other people alone in the smaller affairs of 
the home; they intertere, and adjust, and 
ordain, often to their own disturbamgce and 
to the embarrassinent of those who preter 
their own way. In parents and teachers 
the continual effort to manage makes 
children either weak or wilful; it is much 
better for the latter to depend mere on 
themselves within certain limits, than to 
wait tor orders. This is one reason why 
for some children it is better to be at 
schoo), away trom their home, than to lean 
upon their father and mother in every de- 
tail of life. 

The woman who acquires the art of man- 
aging her kitchen without taking away all 
liberty trom her domestic will have a hap- 
pier home and tewer changes among her 
servants than she who controls each por- 
tion ot the work, from building the fire in 
the morning to locking the doors at even- 
ing. Too much management is very poor 
economy, and it defeats its own end. In 
contrast to no management at all, over- 
management may be tolerable, yet experi- 
ence shows that the former lack ot method 
is by no means hurtful where the heme at- 
mosphere is healthful. One seldom sees 
shipwreck in young people who have 
lived where the law of kindness has been 
ever on the lips of their elders, and where 
integrity has been at the toundation of the 
home lite, tor children are imitative beings 
and love is a great safeguard. Over-disci- 
plined children, who are managed and 
watched and governed trom the outside 
merely, are very apt to wander trom recti- 
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tude when the strong hand is withdrawn. 
— Christian Intelligencer. 


A SONG OF TOIL 


I take the little kiss she gives when I go 
torth at morn, 
I take the little farewell wish upon the 
breezes borne; 
I take her little arms’ caress, and in the 
morning light 
Go out into the world of toil, to battle for 
the right. 
Ring, anvils, with your clangor! 
Burn, torges, fierce and tar! 
The night shall bring the world ot 
home, 
Where love and goodness are! 


I lean to little lips she lifts to my rough 
lips of love, 
I read the mother-hope that shines in eyes 
that gleam above; 
I hear the roaring city call, and unto itI go 
Light hearted tor the stress, because a child 
heart loves me so. 
Swing, hammers, with your clatter! 
Whirl, wheels, and shatt anu beam! 
The light of love shall guide me home 
From out this shroud ot steam! 


I take the little rose she holds and pin it 
op my breast, 
I take the tender memory of her word that 
cheered and blest, 
Iiace the urgent purpose of the labor that 
is mine, 
Filled with her trust and patience, her 
youth and taith divine. 
Piunge, cities, with your thunder 
Of traffic-shout and roar! 
I take the task and do the deed, 
While she waits at the door! 


I take the task, I tace the toil, I deem it 
sweet to be 
Bound to the labor that is love for love’s 
fine liberty ; 
From morning unto eventide, remember- 
ing her I go 
Under the bending wheel that glides tor- 
ever to and tro. 
Sing, mills, your clattering chorus, 
Down where the millions sweat! 
I bare my arms and give my strength 
And joy in what I get! 


I give and take, and give again, and unto 
dark am bent 
Beneath the burden of the task tor which 
sweet life is spent; 
But, ah! the wage so dear to have, the little 
lips that wait, 
The hearts that ring, the arms that cling, 
when I unlatch the gate! 
Clang with your mighty revel! 
Roar, cities, with your strife! 
And God be praised tor strength to toil 
For wage ot love and lile! 


— FoLGEerR McKINsey, in Baltimore News. 





A BIT OF THE LORD’S WORK 
WILLARD N,. JENKINS. 
ca AM very sorry, May. I would 
gladly help if I could, but it is 
impossible. In fact, I have mo time for 
Christian work.”’ 

May Hanson looked surprised at this 
statement, and Addie Weston went on 
hurriedly : 

“TI don’t know as I mean that, either, 
for 1 suppose that all work is Christ’s 
work if it’s done tn the right spirit. But 
I have no time for outside work of any 
kind. All my time is occupied at home 
for papa.’’ 

‘“1’m sure you succeed im that,” said 
May, casting an admiring glance about 
the neat rooms. 

Addie colored with pleasure. She was 
too young a housekeeper not to take great 
satisfaction in all such compliments. 

‘* Papa thinks I do well. You see, it is 
my ambition to have things as dear 
mamma had them,’ and her lips quiv- 
ered. Her mother had been dead only a 
year. 

“Yes, I know,’ assented May. 

“ And I never go out in the evening 
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because that’s the only time of the day 
papa is at leisure, and I want to entertain 
him. I[’m sorry, as 1 said, but I can’t do 
as you wWish.’’ 

‘‘Oh, well, never mind, dear! I can 
find some one who will help. And now 
I must go.’’ 

Addie had spoken bravely, but when 
she watched her friend hurrying away, 
she had at heart a sensation of loneliness. 
She did nol like to feel herself deprived of 
a share in the Christian usefulness of the 
girls who were her friends. In compari- 
sou with their good deeds all that she 
could accomplish seemed very insignifi- 
eant. “I cook and sweep and dust — 
and that’s all,’’ she said to herself, and 
then she quickly wiped away the starting 
tears, for Mrs. Walton was coming in at 
the front door, as usual without the for- 
mality of ringing. 

Mrs. Walton was a middle-aged woman, 
tall and angular, and outspoken to a de- 
gree which was often unpleasant, but 
which was generally accepted as being 
‘‘only Mrs. Walton’s way.’’ She knew 
all that was worth knowing in the family 
histories of the townspeople, but seldom 
repeated anything save for some good rea- 
son of her own. 

When she was seated in a comfortable 
rocker, she glanced sharply about her. 

‘*T have an errand this afternoon, 
Addie,’ she said, rocking energetically. 
‘* Do you want to take a boarder ? ”’ 

‘* A boarder !’’ echoed Addie, smiling. 
‘ No, I can’t say that I do.’’ 

‘¢]’m sorry to hear it,’’ returned Mrs. 
Walton. ‘' I didn’t suppose you were re- 
duced to such straits, but ’twould be a 
deed of kindness to take Grandma Glea- 
son. Do you know her?” 

‘¢ T’ve seen her, I think — a sweet-faced 
old lady with white hair.’ 

‘*She’s Tom Gleason’s mother,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Walton, who seemed unusu- 
ally inclined to discuss her neighbors. 
‘‘Tom married a widow with five chil- 
dren, and the house has always been 
crowded. There is nothing bad about the 
children that I know of, but they are 
terribly noisy, and it’s hard for the old 
lady.”’ 

‘* Tt must be,” said Addie, in an absent 
manner. 

‘‘ The latest development is that Tom’s 
wife’s sister is coming from the West tostay 
a month or two, and there is no room for 
her, so they want to find a boarding-place 
for grandma. They are willing to pay 
two dollars and a half a week. Mrs. 
Davis would be glad to take ber, but I 
don’t want her to go there. The Davis 
house is always in confusion, and the 
children are rude and noisy.”’ 

‘* It is not always easy to find a board- 
ing-place for an old person,’’ suggested 
Addie. 

‘ True, but Grandma Gleason wouldn’t 
be much trouble. And I can’t help think- 
ing that this is a bit of the Lord’s work.’’ 

Addie made no reply, being, to tell the 
truth, weary of the subject. It was not 
till Mrs. Walton had departed that a sud- 
den, startling thought flashed into her 
mind. “A bit of the Lord’s work!”’ 
And an hour before she had been regret- 
ting there was so little of this in which 
she could have a part. She had decided 


that she was willing to do what she could 
With a feeling 


within her own home. 
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something like awe she wondered if this 
could be God’s way of taking her at her 
word, 

When she broached the subject to her 
father, he showed his surprise plainly. 

‘“* Why, my dear, I haven’t any objec- 
tion, only on your account. Grandma 
Gleason is a good old lady, I donot doubt ; 
but it seems to me that you already have 
care enough.’’ 

It took considerable reasoning to con- 
vince him to the contrary, and by the 
time his doubts were removed, Addie had 
forgotten how absurd Mrs. Walton’s prop- 
osition bad seemed when she had first 
listened to it. She hardly realized that 
she was making a sacrifice, but if that 
thought bad been uppermost in her mind, 
she would have felt repaid at the sight of 
grandma’s joyful relief when she knew 
that she need not look forward to a couple 
of months in the companionship of the 
Davis family. 

In Grandma Gleason’s seventy-two 
years of experience she had never known 
a home like that to which she came a 
week later. Discomfort had been her lot 
for so large a part of her life that she had 
ceased to look for anything else. But 
when Addie showed her into the large, 
spotless room, which was to be hers for 
weeks, tears dimmed the kind old eyes be- 
hind the steel-bowed spectacles. There 
were dainty pictures on the walls, a fine 
view from the windows, and the white- 
covered bed invited repcse. All this com- 
fort and beauty hers! It was hard to be- 
lieve. 

‘Noone could accuse your boarder of 
being obtrusive,’’ Mr. Wesion said, laugh- 
ingly, to his daughter, when the experi- 
ment was a week old. ‘She flits about 
the house like a little gray shadow, and, 
apparently, would be satisfied with any- 
thing. And yet,’’ he added, thoughtfully, 
‘‘she impresses me as being perfectly 
happy.” 

‘“*T think she does like to be here,’’ 
Addie answered, with a smile. 

But neither she nor her futher realized 
Grandmd@ Gleason’s measureless content. 
For years it had been the chief effort of 
her life not to be a burden on Tom’s sharp- 
tongued wife, and not to win the ill-will 
of the restless, noisy children, bound to 
her by no tie of blood. What a relief it 
was to feel that she need not guard every 
movement, every look, even! No one 
complained if she happened to be five min- 
utes late to breakfast. No one frowned if 
she spoke when callers were present. She 
had an easy chair in the living-room, and 
her opinion was often asked on various 
subjects. Tom came to see her frequently, 
and in his brief calls showed more tender- 
ness and consideration than he had ever 
thought of exhibiting when his mother 
was under his »wn roof. He was a little 
afraid of his wife, and was thankful that 
his patient mother was living in an atmos- 
phere of kindness and love. 

After Mrs, Tom’s sister had completed 
her long visit, Grandma Gleason still re- 
mained at the home of the Westons. 
Mrs. Tom found the extra room a great 
convenience, and, as she patronizing!y re- 
marked to an acquaintance, ‘‘The Wes- 
tons had lost some of their property, and 
no doubt they thought a great deal of the 
two dollars and fifty cents a week.”’ This 
remark reached Addie’s ears in due time ; 
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but she only compressed her lips and said 
to herself, ‘‘ For the Master’s sake.’’ 

One morning grandma did not come 
down to breakfast. Addie went up to 
her room, and found her lying very still, 
with a sweet, peaceful expression. upon 
her face. She had gone to be with the 
Saviour she had long loved. 

‘*T don’t know but it’ll be a comfort to 
you,” said Mrs. Walton to Addie, who 
felt the loss of her old friend with a keen- 
ness which surprised herself, ‘‘to know 
what grandma said to me, a week before 
she died. She said that ever since she 
came to live with you she had seemed to 
have a clearer understanding of the 
words in the Bible about ‘ entering into 
rest.’ We can never know how much it 
meant to her to be taken into your home 
and treated with tender consideratiun.’’ 

Addie smiled through her tears. Sure- 
ly she could never again feel that she was 
shut off from doing special work for 
Christ when she had been allowed to 
bring a little of heavenly rest into the last 
days of a life which had been cramped 
and desolate. 


Sprague’s Mills, Me. 





‘“ THOU HAST MADE SUMMER” 


How Thou dost love this earth ot Thine, 
Father beneficent, whose sun, 
Ordered by Thee to bless and shine, 
Cheers the long day till night is won! 
On moor and mountain, lake and sea, 
All bappy things give thanks to Thee ! 


Thy meadow-gardens full of flowers, 
Thy cornfields daily gathering gold, 
The bracing breezes, the soft showers, 
The merry things of wave and wold, 
Bless Thee alike in sun and shade, 
So glad the summer Thou hast made. 


And yet more glad are we, O Lord, 
Who trom the winter of our fear 
Come into summer at Thy word, 
And see Thy star of peace appear. 
O Father, may our joy-time be 
One long thanksgiving unto Thee. 


— MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, in Christian 
World. 





Tommy’s Hammer 


HE Beachem tamily was a happy-go- 
lucky one, and rosy-cheeked Bridget, 
“just a week over from the ould coun- 
thry,” seemed a most appropriate hand- 
maid. For the most part her mistakes 
amused and delighted them, but on one oc- 
casion a mistake came near making serious 
trouble. 

She had been with the family two days, 
and was in the nursery with three-year-old 
Tommy. 

“* Bridget,” cried Mrs. Beachem, as she 
rushed into the nursery, “Mr. Beachem 
has just telephoned me that he has left his 
revolver on his dressing-table by mistake, 
and it isn’t there! Have you seen it? I 
know you were there tidying up the 
room.” 

‘What isit loike, mim?” asked Bridget. 
“There was a little thing about so long, 
wid a crook loike at wan end, and broight 
loike silver. Could that be it? Oi gave it 
to Tommy for to hammer his little tacks 
into the board, but he had no fancy for it, 
and Oi think he floong it under the bed. 
Yis, mim, there it is, away over in the far 
corner.” 

Mrs. Beachem glanced under the bed. 
The revolver was there. ‘ Let it stay until 
Mr. Beachem comes home,” she said faint- 
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lv. “ll take Tommy into my room and 
jock up the nursery.”’— Youth's Compan- 


Ole 





Captured Big Game 


N one of the St. Louis Sunday-schools 
| the class- rooms are separated by glass 
partitions. A St. Louis paper says that 
during a session of the school one of the 
teachers was much annoyed by loud talk- 
ing in an adjoining room. 

At last, unable to bear it any longer, he 
mounted a chair and looked over the parti- 
tion. Seeing that one boy who was a little 
taller than the others was talking a great 
deal, he leaned over, hoisted him over the 
partition and banged him into a chair in his 
room, saying, ** Now be quiet!” 

A quarter of an hour later a small head 
appeared round the door and a meek, scared 
little voice said: 

‘* Please, sir, you’ve got our teacher.” — 
Exchange. 


A FLOWER PARTY 


ADELAIDE L. ROUSE. 


N attractive summer entertainment is 
A a Wild Flower Party. A successful 
affair of this kind was given last summer 
by a young woman who needs to make the 
most of her resources. The rooms were 
decorated with wild flowers, tastefully ar- 
ranged. Noexpensive flowers lend them- 
selves so readily to decoration as do the 
wild blossoms. There was a protusion of 
wild carrot, sometimes known as Queen 
Anne's lace. Nothing could be more use- 
tul or gracetul for filling in. The mantel 
in the parlor was banked with dandelions, 
relieved by their own leaves. Common 
brown jars trom the kitchen were filled 
with great bunches of buttercups, black- 
eyed Susans and ta)l grasses, and were set 
about the corners of the rooms and on the 
stairs. Wild grapevines were testooned 
over the windows, around the chandelier, 
and hung down the corners of the room. 
Nothing could have been more delicious 
than the odor of the grape blossoms. 

In the dining- room the refreshment tables 
were decorated with more of the wild blos- 
soms. There were five small tables instead 
of one large one,and in each sowe color 
scheme was tollowed. The pink table bore 
as a centre-piece a great bowl of pink 
clover, with a dainty bunch of the same at 
the plate of each guest. A large cake, 
heavily iced, bore a wreath of clover blos- 
soms, 
with buttercups, another with violets, and 
2 fourth had all its decorations of jewel 
weed. A very cool-looking table was all 
in green, with a hop-vine and its blossoms 
wreathed about the centre and at the plate 
of each guest. 

The menu cards were decorated with 
sprays of wild flowers and appropriate 
quotations. The hostess dces not paint, 
but she attached the flowers to the cards 
with a bit of library paste. The flowers, of 
course, corresponded to the different tables. 
The curds intended tor the violet table bore 
two or three wild violets and these words : 





** Long as there are violets 
They will find a place in story.” 


On the buttercup card was printed : 


* All will be glad when noontide wakes again 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower.” 


The weather was warm, and all the re- 
treshments were cold,consisting of bouil- 
lon, peanut and lettuce sandwiches, iced 
tea, lemonade, ice cream, and a variety of 
cake. 

The intellectual side of the entertainment 
included music and recitations. The songs 
were ‘** My Love’s like a Red, Red Rose,” 
and the “ Flower Song” from Faust. A 
local elocutionist recited Wordsworth’s 





The yellow table was decorated 
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*“ Daffodils ”’ and Burns’ ** To a Mountain 
Daisy.” 

But the principal teature of the occasion 
was the * Flower Puzzle.” A list of dis- 
guised names of flowers was hektographed, 
room being left at the right of each name 
tor the answer. One of these lists, witha 
caretully sharpened pencil, was given to 
each guest, who was expected to fill the 
blank with the proper name. The one who 
gave the most correct answers received as 
a prize a copy of ‘** How to Know the Wild 
Flowers.”’ 

The list of disguised flowers and the an- 
swers are given below : 


1, Two ingredients of cake. 
2. A lively young woman. 
3 An injured vital organ 
4. A warlike weapon and a place where 
money is coined. 
5. Something found in all canines and one of 
the primary colors. 
6. A lively and dangerous (mythical)) ani- 
mal. 
7. Name of a dignitary in the Romish 
Church and a blossom. 
8 To regret, to be sorry for. 
9 An untidy song-bird. 
10. Part of the dress of a member of a mo- 
nastic order. 
ll. A preacher in his proper place. 
12. An ornament anda weed. 
13. Something used to fasten the clothing of 
an unmarried man. 
14. Something given toa victor. 
15. Aconfection and a bunch or knot. 
16. An unruly garden vegetable. 
17. An aboriginal race and a plant native in 
America. 
18. Two qualities of taste exacPly or posed to 
each other. 
19. Saccharine in taste and a national ensign. 
20.. The money-bag ofa man of pastura) occu- 
pation. 
21. A stamp of an Israelitish king. 
22. Found in the mouth of a venomous ser- 
pent. 
23. A dark-eyed woman. 
24. Does away with doctors. 
25. A small fowl and a wild plant. 
26. Something worn by Reynard. 
27. A universal physician. 
28. A plantand a man’s name. 
29. An aboriginal garden vegetable. 
30. A decorated drinking vessel. 
31. Name ofa man not of a sour disposition. 
82. A command to arouse a bird. 
33. A season of the year and a color. 
34. A cotton fabric and a shrub. 
35. Asweet girl. 
36. An over-fashionable animal. 


ANSWERS 
l. Butterand Eggs. 19. Sweet Flag. 
2. Bouncing Bet. 20. Shepherd's Purse. 
3. Bleeding Heart. 21. Solomon's Seal. 
4. Spearmint. 22. Adder’s Tongue. 
5. Dog’s Tooth Violet. 23. Black-eyed Susan. 
6. Snapdragon. 24. Self Heal. 
7. Cardinal Flower. 25. Chickweed. 
8 Rue. 26. Foxglove. 
9. Ragged Robin. 27. Heal All. 
10. Monk’s Hood. 28. Herb Robert. 
ll. Jack inthe Pulpit. 29. Indian Turnip. 
12. Jewel Weed. 30. Painted Cup. 
18. Bachelor Batton. 31. Sweet William. 
14. Laurel. 82. Wake Robin. 
15. Candytuft. 33. Wintergreen. 
16. Wild Carrot. 34. Calico Bush. 
17. Indian Tobacco. 35. Sweet Cicely. 
18. Bittersweet. +6. Dandelion. 


Athens, N. Y. 





A Lesson in Consideration 


WISE mother has taken measures io 

have her daughter comprehend for 

one brief hour what it means to stand over 
the ironing-board on a summer’s day. The 
girl was required to iron one of her own 
long, elaborately-trimmed white skirts. It 
was a difficult task to hands unaccustomed 
to wield the flatiron. But the mother hard- 
ened her heart as she watched the perspi- 
ration roll off her daughter’s face and the 
delicate skin turn scarlet, as she saw the 
girl wrestle with sticky starch, vexatious 
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wrinkles and unsightly smooches. The 
task was never repeated, There were serv- 
ants enough to attend to the laundry work. 
But this one experience was worth more 
to the girl than any amount of preaching 
about ths Golden Rule. It put her in the 
place ot the laundress for a little while. It 
showed her what toil was involved in laun- 
dering her pretty clothes and made ber 
more careful and considerate all her life, 
It was really a lesson in social relations, — 
Congregutionalist, 





Troubles Ahead for Her 


\ HEN the daughter of the house re- 
turns from college she is some- 
times inclined to torget that there are seri- 
ous duties awaiting her. It is then, says 
the Chicago Journal, that the wise mother 
brings her to a different point of view. 

The girl had been very clever in her 
studies, and had been at home only a tew 
days when she said to her mother: “ Yes, 
I’ve graduated, but I don’t want to lose my 
interest in my work, and I shall try to keep 
up my psychology, philology, bibli ——” 

** Just wait a minute,” said her mother. 
“T have arranged a course tur you in 
roastology, boilology, stitchology, darnol- 
ogy, patchology and general domesticology. 
You mightas well begin right now. Get 
your apron on and pluck that chicken.” 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE NEXT THING 


HE close little kitchen;fairly steamed 
with the heat. Hetty’s face wore a 
look of despair as she gazed at the piles 
of dirty dishes. ‘‘There’s always more 
when one’s tired,’”’ she thought, “‘ but ’ll 
hurry and get them out of the way be- 
fore ma comesin.’’ Her fair face flushed 
red as she bent over the big dish-pan of 
hot water, but the dishes rattled fast as 
she piled them ready to dry. 

“O Hetty!” cried the young girl 
who came into the kitchen fanning herself 
with her sun-bonnet. ‘‘ My, but this is a 
hot place, an’ you ain’t done the dishes 
yet! 1’ll help you. Where’s a towel ?’’ 

‘*Get clean ones, the others are all in 
the wash,”’ said Hetty, ‘ an’ let’s hurry, 
Bess, an’ get all done before ma gets in 
with the clean clothes.’’ 

“All right, I’m a patent dish-wiper,”’ 
Bess cried, swinging her towel, ‘but, 
Hetty, I wanted to ask you, did you ever 
hear such a funny name for a book as 
‘The Next Thing?’ Miss Power had it 
sent her for a present, an’ she said she’d 
lend it to me, after she finished reading 
it, for it is such a good story. It begins 
with this verse.’’ 

Bess flourished her towel as she re- 
peated : 

**Do all the good you can, 
In all the ways you can, 


To all the people you can, 
Just as long as you can.’ 





‘I read that, and the first chapter, and 
it tells how a girl tries to do good, and 
’twas the next thing. I think sometimes 
the next thing’s mean to do, don’t you? 
I can hardly wait to see what that book 
girl did then —if she did it, or tried to 
get out of it some way.’’ 

“Your next thing was good this time,’’ 
laughed Hetty, looking at the piles of 
clean dishes. ‘‘ There’s mu callin’ you to 
come feed the chickens, Dick hasn’t 
come home yet. Run ’long, I can easily 
finish now.’’ She smiled at her sister, 
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‘* Little Sister,’’ as she often called her, 
although Bess was nearly as tall as her- 
self. She hurried about her work with 
the feeling she was finding many ‘“ next 
things,’’ and as she did one after the other, 
she wondered if the little things counted. 
She remembered Bess’ verse, ‘‘‘In all 
the ways you can’ must be everything,”’ 
she thought, as she half-whispered the 
verse. 

Just then Mrs. Gardener, Hetty’s 
mother, came into the kitchen carrying 
a heavy basket full of clean clothes. ‘‘I 
never saw it so hot in all my life,’’ she 
groaned. ‘‘ We'll have to get up early 
an’ iron or we'll smother. My! Hetty, 
but I’m glad you’ve done the night’s 
work, for some way I’m all tuckered out. 
What with this long hot spell, an’ pa’s 
frettin’ over the;corn, an’ his feelin’ so 
poorly, there ain’t much chance o’ rest- 
in’, 

‘‘Pa does feel dreadful over his corn,’’ 
said Hetty, sympathetically. ‘‘ I’m real 
sorry for him, he’s so miserable. Ma, 
you just leave the clothes, I’ll look after 
them, an’ I’ll get up early an’ do the 
ironin’, You go rest on the side steps, it’s 
cooler there.’’ 

‘“*]T believe I will, Hetty,’’ said Mrs. 
Gardener, gratefully ; ‘‘ but whatever will 
I do if thinugs stay this way after you 
go?” 

‘‘T haven’t gone yet,’’ Hetty laughed. 
‘‘ But, ma, you'll melt if you stay here.’ 

Hetty was busy folding the clothes 
when Dick, her little brother, ran into the 
kitchen carrying five small fishes strung 


onatwig. ‘Ob! are you done supper?’’ 
he cried. ‘‘I thought mebbe I’d get 
home in time onct to have my fisb 


cooked ; they'll spoil ’fore mornin’— they 
do every time.”’ 

Hetty looked at his eager face, all 
clouded with disappointment and streaks 
of dirt, and remembered how often he 
came home in the same way, and she 
would not take the trouble to cook his 
fish. ‘* He’s one of the people in Bess’ 
verse, and this is a uext thing,’’ she 
thought. 

‘[ tell you what I’ll do, Dick,’’ she 
said, smilingly. ‘‘I’ll cook your fish if 
you'll wash your face, hands and feet, an’ 
comb your hair.”’ 

‘‘Cracky! but you’re a good Het,’’ he 
cried, looking at her in delight. ‘I jest 
hate to think o’ your goin’ away.’’ And 
be rushed off to wash himself, while 
Hetty cooked his supper. 

Later in her little upper room Hetty 
tried to sleep. She rolled and tossed for a 
time, and at last started up with a cry, 
‘‘Tt’s hot as an oven up here, an’ that 
little verse, an’ the next thing, bothers 
me.’’ She crept softly to the window, 
then without a sound stepped out on the 
perch roof below. Her father and mother 
were on the porch, and before she had 
time to call to them Hetty heard her 
mother asking: ‘‘ Ain’t there any way, 
pa, you can raise a little money an’ go to 
that doctor?” 

Mrs. Gardener’s voice was sharp with 
anxiety. Hardly conscious of what she 
was doing Hetty waited his answer. 

“The way I’m fixed, ma,” he said, 
‘* poor crops, an’ hard times, I don’t know 
a way I can raiseacent. We've worked 
our hardest, an’ done our best, but we’re 
awful poor. There, there, ma, don’t take 
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on so, mebbe the doctors don’t know.” 

‘*T ean’t help it, pa,’’ soobed Mrs. Gar- 
dener, ‘‘ when the world’s full o’ dollars, 
an’ you could be cured for just a few o’ 
them.’’ 

Hetty stepped softly back into her room. 
Bess was sleeping quietly. ‘‘Oh! little 
sister,’’ Hetty whispered as she stooped to 
kiss her, ‘‘ I’ve found my next thing, an’ 
I’m so selfish it’s hard to do, even for pa’s 
sake; but every line in that verse ends in 
— ‘you can, you can ;’ then I can —why! 
our last Golden Text was, ‘I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me.’ Oh!’ she cried softly, ‘‘ that’s=the 
secret of the next thing, it’s work for 
Christ’s sake — you do it for others, for 
Him.’’ 

An old trunk stood ia ene corner of her 
room. Hetty unlocked it and took}from 
its tray a roll of money. Without wait- 
ing to dress, she held it tight in her hand 
and hurried downstairs. Her father 
heard her coming, and called, ‘‘ Are you 
hot up there, Hetty? Come out on the 
porch, it’s a little cooler.” 

‘‘Tt’s something else,’’ she cried, ‘‘ for, 
paan’ma,I heard you talkin’, an’ you 
must take this.’”’ She pushed her money 
into her father’s hand, saying, ‘‘ You know 
Aunt Mary said I could use it in any way 
I pleased, if | didn’t want to spend it vis- 
itin’ her, an’ O pa, now you can get a 
doctor to cure you. That’s better than 
thousands of visits; an’, any way, ma 
needs me at home now.”’ 

‘*T can’t do that,’’ her father began, ‘I 
never can take your money. O child, I 
can’t!” 

Mrs. Gardener, delighted at the thought 
that he could have the help he was in great 
need of, sided with Hetty, and at last 
they persuaded him to do as they wanted 
— use the money Hetty was so glad to 
give him. 

The loss of her visit East was a heavy 
cross, but Hetty bore it bravely, and re- 
joiced with her mother over her father’s 
returning health. She did her next 
things, ‘‘ for Christ’s sake,’’ so faithfully, 
that Bess told her one day, “ Hetty, 
you’re really better than any book girl.” 
And little Dick had almost a fight with 
one of his friends, each claiming “ the 
best sister.’’ 

In the fall Aunt Lavinia, Mrs. Garden- 
er’s sister, came for a long visit. Then 
Aunt Mary, Mr. Gardener’s sister, stopped 
to visit them on her way to spend the win- 
ter in California. She soon learned how 
Hetty had used her money, and almost 
before Hetty fully realized how jit came 
about, she found herself among the roses 
and lilies of the ‘‘ Golden State.”’ 

‘““Q Aunt Mary!” cried Hetty, one 
bright morning as she pulled the long- 
stalked callas, and held them up for her 
aunt to see, ‘‘ I’m so glad I can see them 
growing as they do here — it’s wonderful ! 
This is better than if I had visited you in 
the East last summer.’’ Then, looking up 
im her Aunt Mary’s sweet face, she told 
the story of the nextthing. ‘It was hard 
at first, but easier when I thought of do- 
ing it for Christ,’’ sheadded, shyly ; ‘“‘ and 
see all I gained: father is well again, 
mother happy, and now this lovely time.”’ 

Aunt Mary’s face grew tender as she 
looked at the dear young girl with her 
arms full of the pure white lilies. ‘‘ For 
His sake,’’ she said softly ; “ it’s little we 
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can do, but for our sake He does every- 
thing. O childie, remember no matter 
what you give up or do for Christ, it’s all 
gain in the end, for ‘ all things’ end in 
His goodneas.’?’ — LouisE HARDENBERGH 
ADAMS, in NV. Y. Hvangelist. 





THE SANDPIPER 


Across the narrow beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I ; 
And tast I gather, bit by bit, 
The scattered driftwood, 
dry. 
The wild waves reach their bands for it, 
The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit — 
One little sandpiper and I. 


bleached and 


Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud black and switt across the sky ; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 
I see the close-rested vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach — 
One little sandpiper and I. 


I watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mourntul cry ; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Or flash ot fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong ; 
He scans me with a tearless aye ; 
Stanch triends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be tonight 

When the loosed storm breaks turiously ? 
My drittwood fire will burn so bright ! 

To what warm shelter canst thou fly ? 
I do not fear tor thee, though wroth 

The tempest rushes through the sky ; 
For are we not God’s children both, 

Thou, little sandpiper, and I ? 

— Celia Thazter. 





How Flies Brush Their Coats 


ILLIE, flushed and happy, had just 

come in from the barn, where he 

had been playing hide-and-seek, an ex- 
change rélates. 

“T guess iny little boy needs to find a 
brush,” said mother, looking up from her 
work. For there were clinging to his 
pretty sailor suit bits of dry grass and 
seeds trom the mows, and some were play- 
ing peek-a-boo in the little tellow’s bair. 

**O mother, can’t I wait? I’m just too 
tired now.” 

“Tf flies had been playing hide-and-seek, 
they wouldn’t allow a speck of dust to stay 
on their heads; they’d brush it off,” cas- 
ually remarked Aunt Nan. 

“Flies!” exclaimed Willie, incredu- 
lously. ‘* Where’d they get their brushes, 
I’d like to know? ”’ 

“Oh, they have them, and use them,” 
laughed Aunt Nan. 

“ Hair brushes?” questioned Willie; and 
his face took on a perplexed look. 

“Yes; and with them they always keep 
themselves very clean. Have you never 
seon a fly rub his delicate tront legs over 
his head? ”’ 

** Lots and lots of times,” replied Willie, 
quickly. 

‘* Well,” resumed Aunt Nan, “there are 
a great mamy hairs on the under side ot a 
fly’s teet and legs, and these form tiny 
hair-brushes. When any dust gets on a 
fly’s head, he brushes it off at once; and 
then he rubs his legs together, as you have 
probably poticed. This is so that no dust 
may cling to the little brusbes.” 

‘*Hurrah, Mr. Fly!” exclaimed Willie; 
“I guess you needn’t think you’re the only 
one who can use a brush, even if the other 


tellow doesn’t carry his brushes round on 
his teet !”’ 

Away he ran; and, when he came back, 
mother said her little boy looked neat 


enough to be kissed. — Sunday School Vis- 
itor. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


Encyclopedia Biblica, A Critical Dictionary of the 
Literary. Political and Religious History,:he Arche. 
ology. raphy and Natural History of the Bible. 
Edited by Rev. T. K. Unaree. M. A., D. D., and J. 
Sutherland Black, M.A., LL.D. Vol. III, L to P. 
The Macmillan Co.: New York. All rights reserved. 
Price, $5 
This great production aims to be interna- 

tional in its scope so far as the employment 
of scholarship is concerned, and exhaust- 
ively critical in its method. Vol. ILI con- 
tains the work ot sixty contributors, twen- 
ty-eight of whom belong to Great Britain, 
fitteen to Germany, five to Switzerland, 
three to Holland, one to Canada, one to 
Australia, and seven to the United States. 
While admiring the great power ot intellect 
and the learning displayed, we regret to say 
that the work tends strongly toward the ex- 
tremes ot destructive criticism. Dr. Cheyne, 
the editor, who himsel! actually contrib- 
uted 300 articles to Vol. II, was the joint 
author of many more, and often added im- 
portant notes to the work of others, is per- 
haps the worst offender in this respect. 
Paradise is classified as a myth, and Moses 
is eliminated entirely as s personality. All 
that is lett ot him is a clan or a tribe, which 
in the plain Biblical narrative seems to 
have in some strange way acquired the 
attributes of an individual. The Messianic 
hopes ot Israel are degraded into a Baby- 
lonish myth of the flimsiest nature. In 
other respects the Encyclopedia is highly 
meritorious. The articles are compact and 
exhaustive, containing the essence ot whole 
libraries skilfully expressed in well-chosen 
words. The destructive critical element, 
however, will hinder the work trom com- 
manding the full confidence of Christian 
students. 





Secogd Series. By “C” (Mrs, 


Home Thoughts. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.: New York. 


James Fariey ‘\ox). 

Price, $1.20. 

The first series of essays bearing the 
above title was issued last year (1901), and 
sprang at once into public tavor. They 
were held together by a slender but notice- 
able thread ot progression. Those in the 
present publication also have the con- 
necting link in their close relation to 
tamily lite and the eternal vigilance 
with which men and women strive to 
build their homes and rear their chil- 
dren. Among the thirty-two essays in 
the series are: **The Unselfish Passion 
ot Paternal Love,” ‘*‘ Amusements for Chil- 
dren and Children as Awmiusers,’” “ The 
Value ot a Working Husband,” “ After- 
math: A Thought about Wedding Days,” 
**The Ideal Gentlewoman of Her Genera- 
tion,” “* Unintentional Dishonesty,” “ Duty 
to Old Portraits and Letters,’’ ‘* Co-opera- 
tive Illumination,’ The chapters selected 
tor this volume are not alone concerned 
with the maturer stages ot developing 
childhood, and with bringing the heads ot 
the house into contact with the vitai ques- 
tions of their education and training. 
They discuss many ot the difficult problems 
of thinking and living, the consider- 
ation of which our complex modern 
lite presses urgently upon those who 
are not content to be carried away on 
the swift current of popular change, but 
desire to live out strong and individual 
lives tor themselves. They are the 
“thoughts”? ot one who has seen the prac- 
tical working ot both the old order and the 
new in American social and family lite. 


By Rev. Louis Albert 


’ d . 
The King’s Stewards New York. 


Banks, D, D. American Tract Society: 
Price, $1.25. 


Dr. Banks seems to have an inexhaustible 
supply of pertinent topics for sermons. 
They are always striking without being 
offensively sensational. This collection is 


gotten up in the well-known style of this 
distinguished author-preacher. Among the 
titles are: 


“The Spiritual Stock Ex- 
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change,” “Spunk and Spirituality,” ‘‘ The 
Liberty to Do Wrong,’ “A Man who 
Found a Pot of Gold,’ “A Social Trag- 
edy,” ‘The Book ot Wishes,” “*The Dev- 
il’s Bait-Stick,” “The King who Played 
the Fool.” 


Between You an’ I, By Max O’Rell. 
Publishing Co.: Boston, Price, $1.20. 


Max O’Rell is a philosophical satirist 
who punctures shams fora purpose. His 
pen has a sharp point, and whatever he 
writes is sure to be interesting, although by 
no means always edifying. In this volume 
he discusses men and women. ‘There are 
numerous short chapters with striking 
titles, such as: ‘“*On Money Lending,” 
** Get the Worth of Your Money,” ** Cheek,”’ 
‘“*The Protection of Wives and Children,”’ 
** Men who Abuse Women,” ** The Modern 
Young Man,” ‘*On Dudes in General,”’ 
** Are Women Weaker than Men?” “Is 
Man Braver than Woman?” ‘“ How to 
Ascertain the Character ot Your Future 
Wife,” and *‘ The Doom of the Flirt.” 


Lothrop 





Magazines 





— The midsummer (August) number of 
Harper's isa very captivating production. Itis 
arrayed in an attractive special cover of cream- 
tinted paper printed in blue and gold, which at 
the outset predisposes the reader in favor of the 
contents. Expectations thus awakened are sure 
to be gratified. The summer-tide fiction, poems 
aad special articles upon scientific, artistic and 
literary topics sparkle with freshness and time- 
liness. The pictures in black and white are in- 
teresting and attractive. Bdwin A. Abbey's 
series of drawings, illustrative of the ‘‘ Deserted 
Village,” are completed in this number. Dr. F. 
G. Kenyon tells about’ The bkineage of the 
Classics,” and the meagre array of manuscripts 
whence are drawn the entire store of our Greek 
and Roman knowledge ; Prof. Robert K. Dun- 
can describes ** Radio-Activity,” which isa new 
property of matter ; Andre Castaigne depicts, by 
drawing and text, “France's Touring Crafts- 
men,’ and “The Primeval North American ” 
is set forth at lengt by Charles Hallock. (Har- 
per & Bros.: New York and Lonaon.) 


— In addition to the second instalment of 
the Baroness von Hutton's **Our Lady of the 
Beeches,’ in the August number of the Atlantic 
» onthly, there is a‘: fisher ’ story by Norman 
Duncan, *“ ln the Fear of the Lord,’ and otber 
entertaining complete stories and sketches by 
Arthur Colton, Jack London, Alice Brown, and 
Annie Hamilton Donnell. Samuel P. Verner 
describes that extraordinary and almost apoc- 
ryphal race, “The African Pygmies,” and Leoni- 
das Hubbard, Jr., relates apn adventurous visit 
to “The Moonshiners at Home’”’ in their Ten- 
nesseean haunts. Edmund Gosse contributes 
a timely paper on “The Revival of Poetic 
Drama;” Martha Baker Dunn, a study of 
“ The Browning Tonic ;” and Elizabeth R. Pen- 
nell unveils more secrets of her ‘“ Cookery 
Books.” There are also valuable essays on Bret 
Harte and Edward Rowland Sill,and an edito- 
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rial disquisition on “ The Short Story — What it 
Is, What it Means, and How to Make it.” The 
“outdoor”’ paper for the month is an imagina- 
tive essay on “ The Desert,” by Verner Z. Reed. 
Poems by Harriet Prescott Spofford and Dun 
can C. Scott are among the special features 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston.) 


— A large portion of World's Work for Au- 
gust is devoted toan illustrated treatment of 
vacation recreations under the genera! heading, 
“The Whole People at Play.” The contributors 
to this feature are Walter H. Page, Julian Ralph, 
Lindsay Venison, Charles F. Holder, E. T. W. 
Chambers, Arthur Goodrich, W. G. Cunniff, and 
Ray Stevens. The articles and the numerous 
exquisitely printed pictures take the reader 
into the midst of the Great North Woods, the 
varied New England resorts, by Wisconsin 
lakes, over the Rockies and by the shores of 
Santa Catalina. Besides the usual “ March of 
Events” and “ Among the World’s Workers,’ 
there are such additional features as Frederick 
Palmer's article avout “ West Point after a Cen- 
tury "’—acompanion article to Commander 
Wainwright's * Naval Academy ” article in the 
July number —andan interesting description 
of “ How Labor is Organized,” by Ray Stannard 
Baker. Russeli Doubleday tells of the new 
twenty-bour trains between New York and 
Chicago. O. P. Austin, chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics at Washington, discusses the future 
of the American commercial invasion. (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co.: New York.) 


— “ New Samaria,” by Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, 
is the title of the complete novelette in the Au- 
gust number of Lippincott’s. It deals witha 
millionaire from the East who finds himself 
accidentally stranded among strangers ip an 
Arkansas village withouta dollar in his pocket. 
The novelty of such a position soon wears off. 
His appearance does not beget confidence in his 
story, and he goes through a series of adven- 
tures in a side of the world which his life has 
not hitherto touched. In addition, there are 
eleven short stories—by Marie Van Vorst, 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, Joseph A. Altsheler, 
Francis Howard Williams, Bertrand Waugh, 
Richard Wilsted, 8. 8. F. Callahan, Florence 
Kingston Hoffman, Judith Underwood and 
Francis Howaré Williams. A brightly written 
sketch, ‘‘A Girl in the Rockies,” is contributed 
by Caroline Lock*art (‘* Suzette’’), and a va- 
riety of verse by Katherine Louise Smith, Bliss 
Carmen, Louise Vriscoll, W. Pflueger, Edwin 
L. Sabin, R. E. Lee Gibson, Cora A. Matson Dol- 
son, Ida Whipple Benham, and Carrie Biake 
Morgan. (J. B. Lippincott Co.: Philadelphia.) 


— The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for August are illus- 
trated character sketches of the Rt. Hon. A. J, 
Balfour ; an account of the Bloch Museum of 
Peace and War recently opened at Lucerne, with 
pictures ; an illustrated study of the new meth- 
ods of rice farming in the South, by Day Allen 
Willey ; papers on “ [ndustrial and Commercial 
Conditions in Cuba,” by Albert G. Robinson ; 
‘The Cuban Municipality,” by Victor 8. Clark, 
In “The Progress of the World "the editor 
comments at lengthon the recent changes in 


the British ministry, the canal bill and otber 
measures passed by Congress, and the political 
campaigns now in progress ip a number of the 
States. (Review of Reviews Co. : New York.) 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Third Quarter Lesson VII 


SUNDAY, AvuG. 17, 1902. 
NUMBERS 10: 11-13, 29-36. 


JOURNEYING TOWARD CANAAN 
1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: For thy name's sake 
lead me, and guide me. — Psa. 31: 3. 


2. DATE: B. C. 1490, about the middle of May. 
8. PLACES: Sinai and the Wilderness. 


4. THE BOOK OF NUMBERS: The fourth 
book of the Pentateuch. Place of Writing, the 
plains of Moab. Time, covered by the Book, 
thirty-nine years. Name, suggested by the two 
numberings of the people, recorded in chapters 
1 to 3, and 26. Purpose, to record the census of 
the tribes, the appointment and consecration of 
the Levites to the service of the Tabernacle, the 
inauguration of certain rites and offerings, the 
sojourn in the wilderness, the march to Moab, 
and to illustrate the providential care and guid- 
ance of God as an example to future ages. 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday — Num. 10: 
11-13, 29-36. Tuesday — Num. 9: 18-23. Wednes- 
day — Gen. 12:1-9. Thursday — Neh. 9:7-19. 
Friday — Isa. 68:7-14. Saturday — Psa. 107 : 1-165. 
Sunday — Psa. 23. 


il Introductory 


The order had come at last for the hosts 
of Israel to break up their encampment at 
Sinai and journey onward. It was on the 
20th day of the second month of the sec- 
ond year (May 20, 1490 B.C.) that the 
signal of departure came — the rising up 
of the fiery cloud above the Tabernacle. 
The marching order had been carefully 
arranged. ‘The tents were struck. The 
Levites took down the sanctuary and as- 
sumed charge of the sacred furniture. At 
the blast of the two silver trumpets the 
host set forward, the van being led by 
Judah, with Issachar and Zebulon on 
either side, and the cloud leading the way 
into the wilderness of Paran. This ‘“‘ aw- 
ful guide in smoke and flame ’’ relieved 
Moses of an important part of his respon- 
sibility. Inastraight line the distance 
from Sinai to the south of Palestine is less 
than two hundred miles ; but the track to 
be followed was by no means straight, 
and the descent from the tableland, 5,000 
feet high, on which they had sojourned so 
long — ‘‘ a nation on the march, not yet 
accustomed to the difficulties of the way ”’ 
— involved hardships which local knowl- 
edge of the district might greatly mitigate. 
Moses therefore invited Hobab (either his 
father-in-law or his brother-in-law) to go 
with them, in the rhythmical words of 
our lesson : ‘‘ We are journeying unto the 
place of which the Lord said, I will give 
it you ; come thou with us and we will do 
thee good, for the Lord hath spoken good 
concerning Israel.’’ Hobab at first de- 
clined the invitation, announcing his in- 
tention to return t» his own people, but 
was persuaded finally to be to the Israel- 
ites ‘‘ instead of eyes,’’ and to accept the 
promise, ‘‘ What good soever the Lord will 
do unto us, the same will we do unto thee.”’ 
‘‘ He appears as the experienced Bedouin 
sheik, to whom Moses looked for the ma- 
terial safety of his cumbrous caravan ip 
the new and difficult ground before them. 
The tracks and passes of that‘ waste, 
howliug wilderness ’ were all familiar to 
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him, and his practiced sight would be to 
them ‘ instead of eyes’ in discerning the 
distant clumps of verdure which beto- 
kened the wells or springs, and in giving 
timely warning of the approach of the 
Amalekites or other spoilers of the desert.’’ 
Their first movement forward lasted three 
days, the ark of the Lord leading them 
and the pillar of cloud moving steadily 
onward above, and halting at the divine- 
ly selected resting-place. Moses seems to 
have had aritual for these occasions, for 
when the ark set forward he cried : ‘‘ Rise 
up, O Lord, and let Thine enemies be 
scattered, and let them that hate Thee 
flee before Thee ; ’’ and when it rested, he 
said : ‘‘ Return, O Lord, unto the many 
thousands of Israel ! ’’ 


llf Expository 


11-13, In the second year. — They had 
spent a year at Sinai. The cloud was tak- 
en up —the Divine signal for departure. 
The tabernacle of the testimony — so 
called because it contained the ark and its 


contents. The cloud rested (R. V., 
abode’) in... Paran—-after a three 
days’ journey (Num.12:16). According 


to the commandment of the Lord. — 
They started on their journey in accordance 
with the marching orders laid down by God 
himself and in the order of precedence 
mentioned in chapter 2, 


29. Moses said unto Hobab, the son of 
Raguel (R. V., ‘** Reuel’’). —Says Canon 
Cook : ** Hobab has been by some identi- 
fied with Jethro, the priest or prince of 
Midian, whose daughter, Zipporah, Moses 
married. But Jethro returned to his own 
land before the promulgation of the law on 
Sinai, and his name does not occur after- 
ward. Hobab appears to have cast in his 
lot with Israel (Judges 4:11). He was a 
son, or very probably a younger brother, of 
Jethro [probably the official title of Reuel], 
not bound like him to his own tribe by the 
duties of an hereditary priesthood. The 
latter seems to meet all the conditions of 
the narrative, which would otherwise pre- 
sent serious if not insuperable difficulties.” 
Father-in-law. — The Hebrew word has a 
loose significance — any marriage relation ; 
here probably it means “ brother-in-law.” 
We are journeying unto the place. — 
Says Dr. Gibson: *‘ In Exodus we have a 
series of revelations from ‘the holy mount;’ 
in Leviticus we have a series trom ‘ the holy 
place ;’ in Numbers we huave the cove- 
nanted hosts, the priestly armies oi the 
Lord, setting out to establish His kingdom 
in ‘ the holy land.’ In Exodus the Lord 
comes down and speaks to the people from 
the mountain-top ; in Leviticus the people 
meet with God in His sanctuary in the 
plain ; in Numbers they are called to serv- 
ice tor Him in the field. In Exodus the 
people look up and listen to the voice of 
God; in Leviticus they draw near, and as 
it were behold His face; in Numbers they 
go forth in His name todo His will.” We 
will do thee good — both spiritual and 
material good. Lord hath spoken good 
concerning Israel — and he would share 
in all those special promises if he joined 
the chosen people. 


While we are journeying to the place of which 
the Lord hath spoken to us, we should endeavor, 
by our general good behavior and tranquil 
cheerfulness, by special acts of kindness, and 
by pressing exhortations aud persuasions, to 
induce our relatives, friends and neighbors to 
attend us; aiming to convince them that the 
Lord is with us, that He hath spoken good con- 
cerning us, that He hath good in reserve for us, 
and that it is for their true advantage to accom- 
pany us. By persevering efforts of this kind 
and by fervent prayers we may frequently over- 
come the reluctance cf those who at first were 
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unwilling to renounce the pleasures of sin or 
the interests of the world, or who valued not 
the promised inheritance (Scott). 


30. I will not go. — His refusal, at first, 
seems to have yielded to further persua- 
sions. Mine own laud ... my kin- 
dred. -- These would naturally weigh with 
him at first. Solongas it was a choice be- 
tween his own people and an alien race, he 
would choose his own. 


81,32. Thou knowest ... the wilder- 
ness... mayst be (R. V., “ shalt be’’) to 
us instead of eyes, — *‘ The earnest impor- 
tunity of Moses to secure the attendance ot 
this man, when he enjoyed the benefit of 
the directing cloud, has surprised many. 
But it should be recollected that the guid- 
ance of the cloud, though it showed the 
general route to be taken through the 
trackless desert, would not be so minute as 
to point out the places where pasture, 
shade and water were to be obtained, and 
which were often hid in obscure spots 
by shifting sands. Besides, several de- 
tachments were sent off from the main 
body. The services ot Hobab, not as a sin- 
gle Arab, but as a prince cf a powertul 
clan, would be exceedingly useful ” (J., bk. 
and B.). The motive of usetulness seems 
to have had weight. Men still are won to 
the cause of Christ by the argument that He 
needs them. If thou go with us, —** From 
Judges 1: 16 we learn that the sons of Ho- 
bab joined themselves to the sons ot Judah, 
and dwelt among them on the southern 
border of the land. Here is an ‘ undesigned 
eoincidence,’ albeit only «a slight one. 
Judah led the way on the march from Sinai 
to Canaan,and Hobab’s duties as guide 
and scout would bring him more into con- 
tact with that tribe than with any other ”’ 
(Winterbotham). , 


The standards of the different encampmeuts 
are nowhere described in Scripture, but Jewish 
tradition has given io the four Jeaders the four 
cherubic symbols — to Judab the lion; to Reu- 
ben the man ; to Epbraim the ox; and to Dan 
the eagle; while the groundon which these 
colors were embroidered was of the same color 
as the precious stone in the breastplate of the 
high priest on which the name of the tribe to 
which it belonged was engraved (Wm. Taylor). 


33. They departed (R. V., “set tor- 
ward ’’) from the mount of the Lord — 
from Sinai. Three days’ journey — betore 
making any prolonged stop. The ark of 
the covenant went before them, — It was 
in the van, with the guiding cloud above; 
the ark would be visible to but tew. the 
cloud toall. To search out (R. V., “ seek 
out”) a resting place, — It seemed to do 
this ; the omniscient Guide needed not to 
** search,” 


34, The cloud of the Lord was upon 
them (RK. V., “ over them”) — possibly 
covering the whole host in its march. Says 
Ellicott: “ The dark side ot the cloud at- 
forded a gratetul shade by day, and the 
bright side served to supply light by night. 
Compare Psalm 78:14: ‘In the daytime 
also He led them with a cloud, and all the 





Impaired Digestion 


May not be all that is meant by dyspepsia 
now, but it will be if neglected, 

The uneasiness after eating, fits of nerv- 
ous headache, sourness of the stomach, and 
disagreeable belching may not be very bad 
now, but they will be if the stomach is 
suffered to grow weaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease 
that the tendency to it should be given 
early attention. This is completely over- 
come by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which strengthens thewhole digestive system 
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night with a light of fire;’ and Neh. 9:12; 
‘Thou leddest them in the day by a cloudy 
pillar, and in the night by a pillar of fire, to 
vive them light in the way in which they 
should go;’ also, Isa. 4:5:* And the Lord 
will create upon every dwelliug- place ot 
Mount Zion, and upon her assemblies, a 
eloud and smoke by day and the shining of 
a flaming fire by night.’ ” 


In like manner the church had divine revela- 

» for its guide from the first —long before 
«ye word of God existed in a written form ; but 
ever since’'the setting upof that sacred canon, 
it rests on that as its tabernacle, and there only 
< itto be found. It accompanies us wherever 
we are or go, just as the cloud led the way of the 
(sraelites. It is always accessible — can be car- 
ried in our pockets when we walk abroad. It 
may be engraven on the inner tablet of our 
memories and our hearts. And so true, faith- 
ful and complete a guide is it, that there is not 
a scene of duty or of trial through which we 
may be called to pass iu the world but it fur- 
nishes a clear, a safe and unerring direction 
Col. 3: 16) (J., F. and B.). 


35,36. When the ark set forward — 
iollowing the signal of the rising cloud. 
Moses said. — All the journeys in the wil- 
derness were begun and ended with prayer. 
‘The one betokened the going torth of God 
against His enemies, the other the gather- 
ing ot His own people to Himselt ; the one 
was the pledge of victory, the other the 
earnest of repose” (Speaker’s Commen- 
tary). 


The encampment and its movements were 
peculiar to the desert. Many usages mentioned 
in connection with it must have perished at 
once on their entrance into settled life. But 
relics of such a state are long to be traced both 
in their language and in their monuments. 
The very words “camps” and “tents” re- 
mained long after they had ceased to be literally 
applicable. ‘* Without the camp” was the ex- 
pression applied even to the very latest event 
of Jerusalem. In like manner the national 
war-cries go back to this early state The shout, 
“ Rise up, O Lord, and let Thine enemies be 
scattered ; let them also that hate Thee flee be- 
fore Thee,” was incorporated into the psalms of 
the monarchy; but its first force came from 
the time when, morning by morning, it was re- 
peated as the ark was slowly and solemnly 
raised on the shoulders of the Levites, and went 
forth against the enemies of God in the desert. 
‘ Arise, O Lord, into Thy resting-place! Thou 
and the ark of Thy strength.” ‘Give ear, O 
Shepherd of Israel, Thou that leadest Joseph 
like a flock ; Thou that dwellest between the 
cherubim, shine forth! Before Ephraim, Ben- 
jamin and Manasseb, stir up Thy strength and 
come and help us.” Grand and touching as is 
this address taken in its application to the lat- 
est decline of the Jewish kingdom, it is still 
more so when we see in it the reflected image 
of the order of the ancient march, when the ark 
of God went torth, the pillar of fire shining high 
above it, surrounded by the armed Levites, its 
rear guarded by the warrior tribes of Ephraim, 
Benjamin and Manasseb, the brother and sons 
of Joseph, doubtless entrusted with the em- 
balmed remains of their mighty ancestor (Stan- 
ley). 


IV Iltustrative 


1. In this mysterious sign of the cloudy 
pillar God tollowed the analogy of a com- 
mon custom of the East, made necessary 
by the absence of roads. A grate full of 
burning and smoking tuel, lifted high ona 
pole, was carried betore caravans and ar- 
mies to indicate the way. Such a host as 
the Israelites could not march in a compact 
body. The very necessity of teeding their 
flocks would scatter them wherever herb- 
age might be found ; and the divine signal, 
towering high in the air, was a necessary 
guide and rendezvous. In Num. 9: 15-23 it 
is told how implicitly the people obeyed it, 
setting torth when it rose trom the taber- 
nacle, though it was by night, and camping 
when it rested, though it was for a month 
or a year (Peloubet). 


» 


2. We are always arguing with our or- 
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ders. Weare trying to construe them into 
different and inferior meanings. We waste 
life by discussing in idle words, which cap 
settle nothing, the gravity and authority of 
our taarching orders. To obey is to live. 
To look every morning tor the marching 
orders of the day is to be master of the day 
(J. Parker). 


3. A teacher was explaining to her class 
the words concerning God’s angels, ‘* min- 
isters of His who do His pleasure,’ and 
asked: ‘*‘ How do the angels carry out 
God’s will?” Many answers followed. 
One said: ** They do itdirectly.”” Another: 
‘“*They do it with all their heart.” A third: 
‘“* They do it well.” And after a pause a 
quiet little girl added: ‘* They do it with- 
out asking any questions.” 


4. 


W hen Israel of the Lord beloved, 
Out from the land of bondage came, 
Her fathers’ God before her moved, 
An.awful guide, in smoke and flame. 


By day, along the astonished lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 

By night, Arabia’s crimsoned sands 
Returned thre flery column’s glow. 


Thus present still, though now unseen, 
When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen, 
To temper the deceitful ray. 


And oh, when gathers on our path, 
In shade and storm the frequent night, 
Be Thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 
A burning and a shining light. 


(Walter Scott.) 


W. H. M. S. Notes 


—The thermometer is reported at 106 degrees 
in Madras and 110 degrees at Bareilly at last ac- 
counts. 





— Mrs. Chou, the wife of oneof our martyred 
preachers in China, teaches our day school at 
Tien-Tsin. 


— Weare called upon to work industriously 
for our schools in Japan. John R. Mott says: 
“ To Christianize the students of Japan means 
to take the most direct step in the Christianiza- 
tion of the nation.”’ 


— The census of India shows the increase of 
the Christians to be almost 28 per cent., while 
the population bas only increased 2'4 per cent. 
in the same period. 


— Darwin said long ago: “I suspect tbat 
those who have abused or sneered at the mis- 
sionaries have generally been such as were not 
very anxious to find the natives moral and in- 
telligent beings.”’ 


—A dear old blind Japanese lady said: 
“ What would I have done, when this blindness 
and paralysis came upon me, if I had not 
known Jesus? [Lamsosorry for the unhappy 
people who don’t know Him.” 


— Major General Chaffee came into our kin- 
dergarten after the work was re-established in 
Pekin and found the little ones with clean faces 
and hands busy cutting and pasting. There 
were some hearty compliments from the Gen- 
eral and his staff. 


— The presiding elder gavea lecture on Job 
at the Theological Seminary at Bareilly re- 
cently. His wifeatthesametime gave a lec- 
ture on Job’s wife to the women’s class, which 
is com posed of the wives of the preachers. 


— A young Japanese girl bore testimony to 
the sustaining, comforting grace of the Lord 
during her recent long illness, when for seventy 
days she was unable to lie down or take any 
rest. Bravely and uncomplainingly she bore it 
for Jesus’ sake, and now as strength returns de- 
sires only that it may be spentin His service. 


— From Pekin: “A student wrote some 
hymns and we pinnedthem to the wall. Some 
of the patients in the dispensary were attracted 
by these, and we gave them away and had more 
printed. Who knows what good may come from 
so Small a seed as Christian bymans learved and 
sung in a heathen home?” 


— Evidences of the Christian growih of the 
Chinese women come out in many ways. Dr. 
Benn writes: “ There is such a spirit of sharing. 
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It frequently came to light that those who had 
two garments had lent one, and those who had 
a surplus of coal or food had divided with those 
who were in want. One naturally expected a 
great deal of begging, but it was notso. We had 
to search for the naked and hungry. In class- 
meeting one day a young woman held her child 
buttoned into the bosom of her garment as she 
spoke. Suspecting thatit had no garments, I 
sent Phebe to visit her, and sure enough that 
was the case, and there were two other children 
at home almost naked, yet she had said noth- 
ing, though she knew we were giving away 
clothing.” 


— A missionary who is trying to teach some 
of the natives to sing, and with rather tlow 
progress as far as harmony goes, though they 
allenjoy the efforts, says that it comforts her 
greatly to think that David said: ‘* Make a joy- 
ful noise unto the Lord.” She adds: “The 
thought often comes to me, bringing encourage- 
ment andjoy, that because of their learning 
here, they will be better fitted to take their 
places in the heavenly choir. How rejoiced the 
teachers and the home friends who make these 
blessings possible to them, will be to hear their 
voices in the great hallelujahs to the King of 
kings and Lord of lords!” 

—— Miss Susie Sorabji will speak at the Willi- 
mantic Camp-meeting, August 17. She is a 
member of the best-known native Christian 
family in India. Her father wasthe first Par- 
see to become a Christian, and served asa min- 
ister of the Church of England Mission for many 
years. Her mother has four very successful 
schools in Poona, India, for different national- 
ities. Miss Sorabji is a delightful representa- 
tive of our India Christian church. 


— Alas! the millions of India whom we 
have not reached! Passing into eternity, un- 
blessed and unbealed! An estimate has been 
made that there are at least fifteen millions in 
Eastern Bengal alone who have never heard 
preaching — have failed utterly of “ hearing the 
words of the Lord.” It is said that Lord Cur- 
zon, the Governor-General, is much displeased 
with some of the native princes of India for not 
being more concerned in saving life in their 
States. He is preparing a time of reckoning for 
them. What must the Prince of life and glory 
think of the tardtness of Christian people in not 
putting well within the reach of these Word- 
famine sutferers the priceless Word of Life? 
“Give ye them to eat,” the Saviour says. 


— Dr. Edna G. Terry starts for Pekin the 
first of August. She says that God has given 
her ** a desire unto the work of her hands,” and 
so she is happy to go, even though it is hard to 
leave her dear ones here. Some may wish to 
hold up her hands by supplying her with all the 
needed medicines and instruments. This is in 
our regular work, and all contributions may be 
sent through the Conference treasurer. Let all 
sustain her with earnest prayer. A missionary 
writes of the welcome sight of the trains which 
are coming in to lessen the fatigue, but says 
that the faces of the new missionaries are far 
more welcome. How great, then, will be the 
rejoicing when Dr. Terry, witb her splendid 
record of past service, arrives to take up the 
work in Pekin vr in some of the out-stations! 
She will go via Tacoma, with three other mis- 
sionaries. 





A SURE CURE 


Every case of stomach trouble, constipa- 
tion, torpid liver, or kidney dfsease can be 
cured. Only one dose a day of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine will cure any dis- 
order of these organs, quickly and perma- 
nently. 

To prove these statements we will send u 
trial bottle of this wonderful r.medy to any 
reader of ZIon’s HERALD who writes for 
it. Every bottle is sent tree of any charge. 

We have cured thousands ot 
cases, 


stubborn 
We can cure you if you wish to be 
cured and will take this remedy. Write 
today to the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., tor a trial bottle. 

This remedy is for sale by all leading 
druggists. 
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PRAYER 
REV. OTIS COLE. 


** The greatest thing a man ever does is to pray.’’— 
Coleridge. 
“For Thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels,”’ runs 
The fine English text, at church and 
home ott read and dear; 
Higher, the more rugged, graphic, potent 
Hebrew suns 
Itself in affluent light, affirming, bold 


and clear, 
Thou madest him a little less than 
God ! 
By this divineness genius has its princely 
power, 
And love its imperial and immortal 
flame; 
From such nature-depths sainthood 


brings its white, peerless flower. 
Sin, alas! marred all. Yet by man 
salvation came, 
And all mankind are kinsmen of the 
Christ. 


By such high, holy making, by this great- 
ness human, 
Movements in nobleness of feeling and 
of thought, 
Spontaneous, magnificent, are by man 
and woman, 
Where’er on land or sea, or soon or late, 
is wrought 
The real life of those thus godlike 
made. 


Yet is the utmost of human inspiration, 
thought and deed, 
In closet hush, cloud-swept height, or 
valley lowly, 
When, roused and burdened by awtul 
stress of sin and need, 
Man turns, with tears and heartbreak, 
in passion holy, 
To God— his God—and pours him- 
self in prayer! 
Haverhill, Mass. 





SANCTIFICATION INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 
REV. C. H. STACKPOLE. 


RECENT review * by a well and 
favorably known writer has em- 
bodied, in substance, the following propo- 
sitions : Perfect love out of a pure heart 
attainable immediately by faith in this 
life is a doctrine (1) outworn and totally 
inadequate to meet the demands of Chris- 
tian faith in our day ; (2) a severe obstacle 
to the spreading of Scriptural holiness ; 
(3) the idol of devout ignorance and 
fanaticism ; (4) a perpetual storm-centre 
of disagreement and maladjustment; (5) 
false, because ‘‘ deliverance ”’ from sin is 
no sign that one is really delivered ; (6) 
false, because there never was nor can be 
a witness consciously or by observation of 
heart purity ; (7) wrong in theory, and 
has done an immense amount of hurm ; 
(8) which Wesley himself taught illogic- 
ally and inconsistently. The reviewer 
concludes by pronouncing the above views 
‘‘ sane, practical, wholesome and svuffi- 
ciently Wesleyan for Methodists of the 
twentieth century,’’ and suggests the wis- 
dom of the Book Concern printing the 
same in a neat volume for popular use, as 
they represent the growing opiuion of 
‘“the most accredited teachers of Metho- 
dism.’’ 
Granting the substantial truth of the 





* PERSONAL SALVATION. By Wilbur F. Tillett, D. D. 
Reviewed by Dr. James Mudge in Z1on’s HERALD of 
July 16. 
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above statements, the rather practical ques- 
tion arises : How shall we best dispose of 
this hoary doctrinal error which Mr. Wes- 
ley so mistakenly and fatally fastened upon 
us? As suggested in the review referred 
to, ‘ the fanaticism of devout ignorance 
should not be suffered to injure so terribly 
the church’s true advance as it has in the 
past.’?’ An error which has done and is 
destined to do ‘‘ an immense umount of 
harm,’ should be exposed and, if possible, 
destroyed. One of our Bishops is reported 
as saying that ‘‘ the second blessing is 
one of the things that the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church greatly needs to be saved 
from.’’ This would appear from the 
above to be true. 

How shall we proceed to the work of 
rescue? We offer a few practical sugges- 
tions : 

1. Let us respectfully call the attention 
of our committee on Revision to many 
and certain endorsements of this harmful 
error in our commonly accepted hymnol- 
ogy. Such, for instance, as, 


‘“* Finish, Lord, Thy new creation, 
Pure and spotless may we be, 
Let us see Thy great salvation, 
Pertectly restored in Thee.” 


Let this and simular references be rem- 
edied or the hymns omitted. 

2. Instead of requiring our young 
ministers to read and be examined on 
such misleading books as ** Love En- 
throned,’’ ‘‘ Tongue of Fire,’’ ‘‘ Heritage of 
Christian Purity,’’ and ‘‘ Plain Account of 
Christian Perfection,’’ substitute volumes 
of a more modern tone. We are greatly in 
peed of strict Calvinism at this point. Let 
it be taught and understood that we must 
carry depravity to the grave. Why not 
substitute Dr. Tillett’s excellent book, or 
better, perhaps, the abridged volume 
which Dr. Mudge suggests ? A convenient 
title would be, ‘‘ Sanctification Indefi- 
nitely Postponed — A Manual of Holi- 
ness for Twentieth Century Methodists.’’ 

3. Above all, let the Bishops as soou as 
possible be instructed to cease asking our 
incoming ministry that mischievous dis- 
ciplinary question, ‘‘ Do you expect to be 
made perfect in love in this life?’’ This 
is an embarraasing question. Itencourages, 
and is intended to encourage, a false and 
hopeless anticipation. It clearly contem- 
plates, as all know, an experience as 
attainable which we are well informed is 
not attainable. Thus it occasions many 
qualms of conscience among candidates. 
And when told by the more experienced 
that the question is meaningless, it is apt 
to lessen their respect for the church. 
One youug minister of our acquaintance 
told his class-leader that when the Bishop 
asked that question he moved his lips, but 
made no reply. Why not insert a ques- 
tion more in harmony with truth: ‘ Do 
you expect to be made perfect in love in 
the ‘next life?’’ All could answer this, 
and truly, and at once. 

Finally, itis not unknown to all that 
the ‘‘ holiness people,’’ so-called, are nu- 
merous and increasing. Like the chil- 
dren of Israel in Egypt, the more they 
are afflicted the more they seem to multi- 
ply. The president of the National Holi- 
ness Association is receiving goodly gifts 
for the propagation of his work, and 
camp-meetings and conventions largely 


attended and, it must be confessed, full of ! 
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all over this country. Many of our most 
distinguished evangelists, bishops, minis- 
ters and workers, both in the home and 
foreign fields, are most thoroughly com- 
mitted to this Wesleyan error of “ ful} 
salvation.’’ One, most highly honored 
in the church, has said: “I wish I had 
strength to travel throughout Methodism 
in the interest of this great doctrinal 
depositum, a nugget of gold, darkened by 
the smoke of prejudice, the custodians of 
which are in danger of consigning to the 
junk-shop for old irou.”’ 

It should be further known that there 
are now about forty ‘‘ Independent Pen- 
tecostal Churches of America,’’ devotedly 
attached to this doctrine of Christian per- 
fection, mostly ex-Methodists, who have 
gone out from us, not because they were 
‘* not of us,’’ but because we were ‘‘ not of 
them.”’ They were too Wesleyan, we 
“sufficiently.’’ And not conteut with 
building churches, they are also founding 
schools and colleges and sendiug out for- 
eign missionaries. 

The charge that this doctrine is a storm- 
centre of disagreement appears to be 
somewhat well founded. What can uni- 
fy us, and inspire us, and revive us? 
Sanctification indefinitely postponed con- 
stantly and explicitly proclaimed. This 
may be thought a rather sanguine hope, 
but thus saith our Southern Review and 
Northern reviewer: ‘‘ [f this one point of 
doctrinal friction could be relieved, what 
might not the followers of Wesley accom- 
plish in spreading Scriptural holiness 
over these lands.’’ To this end, then, let 





Granny Did It 


Knew the Food That Furnished 
Power 


A grandmother, by studying the proper 
selection of tood, cured herself of stomach 
trouble and severe headaches. Later on 
she was able to save her little granddaugh- 
ter because of her knowledge of tood. 

She says, ‘‘ When baby was five months 
old she was weaned because of the severe 
illness of her mother. She was put on a 
prepared baby food but soon lost flesh and 
color, became hollow-eyed and frettul. We 
changed her tuod several times but with no 
permanent benefit. At last her stomach re- 
belled entirely and threw up nearly every- 
thing she took. She would be wet with a 
cold perspiration atter teeding and would 
cry piteously with pain. That is a danger- 
ous condition tor a small baby and in this 
extremity I remembered how beautitully 
Grape-Nuts had agreed with me, and sug- 
gested we try the food tor baby. 

“* We began very caretully with it, giving 
twosmall teaspoontuls at a teeding, sott- 
ened with boiling water and ted in sterilized 
milk, warmed. The experiment was a per- 
fect success. 

“ She has been on the food five weeks and 
can now eat other tood, tor the change in 
this briet time is wonderful. She has 
gained over three pounds in weight, has 
rosy cheeks, bright eyes, and she has the 
appearapce ol a satistactorily nourished 
and thriving child.” 

The reason that Graps-Nuts will agree 
with adults and babies is that the starch ot 
the cereals has been transformed into grape 
sugarin the process of manutacture, and 
when introduced into the stomach it is 
ready for immediate assimilation and does 
not tax the powers of the organs of digestion. 
The result is always beneficial and the tood 
has saved thousands of lives. 

Recipes for many easy hot weather dishes. 


enthusiasm and power, are on the gain ; in each package ot Grape-Nuts. 
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us hope and pray. Let the ‘ accredited 
teachers of Methodism ’’ supersede the 
discredited teachers not only in theory, 
Lut in works, aud we will believe them 
“ for the very works’ sake.’’ 


Melrose, Mass. 





YOUNG PEOPLE AND MISSIONS 


A Conference 
REV. EZRA 8S. TIPPLE, D. D. 


J HEN Montcalm deteated Abercrom- 
\ bie at Fort Ticonderoga with griev- 
ous disaster to the British troops, he caused 
to be erected the tollowing day on the field 
ot battle a huge wooden cross on which were 
inseribed these words, which he himself 
wrote: 
“Soldier, and chief, and rampart’s strength are 
naught; 
Bebold the conquering cross! ‘tis God the 
triumpoa wrought.” 


With the devout recognition ot the su- 
preme fact ot Christian history that all 
success is of God, and relying upon Him 
tor guidance avd wisdom, a conterence of 
those who are especially engaged in enlist- 
ing young people in the missionary enter- 
prises of the church ot Jesus Christ was 
held at Silver Bay, Lake George, not far 
trom the scene of Montcalm’s victory, July 
16-25. The conterence was the formal in- 
auguration ot what is surely destined to be 
a movement of mwovements. There were 
more than 175 delegates in attendance, rep- 
resentative of some twenty branches of the 
universal church. While it is an inter- 
denominational conference, the spirit of 
denominational loyalty was so marked as 
to cause trequent and laudatory comment, 
Not at any moment of the whole con- 
terence was there any sentimentalism seen 
or heard concerning church unity. Chris- 
tian tellowship and unity ot desire and 
purpose were constantly experienced and 
rejoiced in, but the Methodists, some 
forty ot them, were there as Methodists, 
Presbyterians as Presbyterians, Baptists as 
Baptists. 

Last December there met in New York, 
in response to an invitation extended by 
representatives of several prominent mis- 
sionary boards, a considerable number ot 
the leaders in missionary work amoung 
young people. It was an important gath- 
ering. The growing importance of the re- 
lation ot children and youth to the churches 
and to the vast missionary enterprise of the 
kingdom of God was so evident to all, 
and the significance of this relation 
so prophetic of good, that it was decided to 
arrange for a conference concerning plans, 
methods, ete. 

The reasons tor Methodists entering into 
such a conterence were numerous. In our 
denomination, as in the others, there has 
been a dearth ot well-qualified leaders tor 
districts and sub-districts. In some sec- 
tions it has been impossible to organize be- 
cause suitable persons could not be found 
who could undertake tke formation of 
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study-classes and the like. This was not 
because of any lack of ability, but because 
the line of work was a new one, and even 
those who had given the most thought to 
the matter were still wrestling with hard 
problems. Again, the cost of holding a 
conlerence of this kind would be almost 
prohibitive tor any one denomination. A 
third reason for our going into the move- 
ment was a sense of duty to the other 
denominations. It was the universal testi- 
mony of those present that the Methodists 
are practically pioneers in young people’s 
work for missions. ToS. Earl Taylor, who 
is atthe head of our young people’s work, 
this is largely due. It the story of what 
he has projected and carried torward dur- 
ing the past two years under a committee 
ot the Missionary Board could be told here, 
it would thrill the whole church. His 
methods having met with such marked 
success, it was telt that other denomina- 
tions could profit by them. 

The daily general plan of the conference 
was as follows: 1. Bible study hour. 2. 
Missionary institute conference. 3. Mis- 
sionary study hour conference on Home 
Missions. 4. Evening series of inspira- 
tional meetings. 5. Series of model mis- 
sionary meetings, alternating with denom- 
inational group meetings. 

The Bible study hour was in charge of 
Arthur Rugh, traveling secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, who con- 
ducted a course of “Studies in the Lite of 
Christ.”’ 

A good idea of the value of the mission 
institute hour may be had from the sub- 
jects considered and the leaders. These 
were: 1. “‘The Denominational and Other 
Young People’s Organizations — What they 
Are and What they may Accomplish,” 
conducted by Luther D. Wishard. 2. 
** How to Organize Local Forces,’’ Rev. Dr. 
John F. Goucher. 3. “ The Essentials of a 
Successtul Denominational Organization,”’ 
L. D. Wishard. 4. ‘* Local Missionary 
Campaign,” C. V. Vickery. 5. ‘Tested 
Methods of Giving,’ L. D. Wishard. 6. 
“The Student Campaign,’ C. V. Vickery. 
7. “Missionary Work in the Sunday- 
school,” Rev. Dr. A. L. Phillips. 

The text-book of the missionary study 
hour, which was in charge ot Harlan P. 
Beaeh, was “ The Price of Africa,’’ by S. 
Earl Taylor, just issued by the Book Con- 
cern. 

The afternoons were all given over to 
recreation. In the evenings at 7 o’clock 
meetings were resumed, on the hotel veran- 
da when the weather would permit, or in 
the auditorium, The speakers and sub- 
jects were: Mr. Wishard, ‘* Fundamentals 
in the Life-Work of a Curistian;”’ Dr. 
Goucher, ** The Missionary a Part of God’s 
Plan;” S. H. Hadley, of the Water Street 
Mission, New York, ** The Claims of City 
Mission Work;” Robert E. Speer, * Young 
People and Missions;” S. Earl Taylor, 
‘Foreign Missions as a Lite-work;” Ar- 
thur -Rugh, “ Bible Study for Personal 
Spiritual Growth;” Harlan P. Beach, “A 
Day in the Life of a Missionary.” 

These addresses were all that it was 
planned they should be — spiritual, help- 
ful, inspirational. Mr. Speer spoke Sun- 
day morning and evening, and one of the 
most impressive services of the entire se- 
ries was a song service which tollowed his 
Sunday evening address, conducted by Mr. 
Silas H. Paine, the owner ot the Silver Bay 
Hotel, and in a sense the host of the conter- 
ence. lt was unique, instructive, stimu- 
lating, and even exalting. 

In every way this eventful conference 
was admirably planned and managed, the 
arrangements all being in the hands of the 
program committee, consisting of S. Earl 
Teylor ot the Methodist Board, Luther D. 
Wishard ot the Congregational Board, and 
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Dr. A. W. Halsey of the Presbyterian Board. 
A permanent organization was eftected, and 
other ‘conferences will be held in various 
sections of the United States and Canada 
during the next few years. The influence 
oft this movement upon the churches can- 
not yet, of course, be measured, but it is 
certain to be of incalculable value, both to 
the churches and to the many mission- 
fields of the world. 





Convenience for Travelers 


it is found in the interchangeable Mileage 
Ticket 


The interchangeable mileage ticket issued by 
the New York Central is good over more than 
6,000 miles of railway east of Buffalo, including 
the New York Central & Hudson River and 
branches; Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
and branches; Carthage « Adirondack ; Mo- 
hawk & Malone ; St. Lawrence & Adirondack ; 
New York & Putnam; New York & Harlem; 
Pennsylvania Division of the New York Cen- 
tral; West Shore Raiiroad, including its Che- 
nango ahd Wallkill Valley branches; and the 
Boston & Albany Railroad. 

Over all the above roads the tickets are good 
in the hands of the bearer for one person ora 
dozen, and good until used, there being no lim- 
it to the ticket. They are also accepted for pas- 
sage, Subject to the local rules and regulations, 
on the following lines: Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburg Railway ; Central Railroad of Penn- 
Sylvania ; Pittsburg, Johnstown, Ebensburg & 
Eastern Railroad; Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway ; and Atlantic City Railroad. 

These tickets are sold at the flat rate of two 
cents per mile, and that they are a great con- 
venience to the public is proven by the fact that 
thousands of them are in the hands of not only 
regular travelers, but of many families that 
travel only occasionally, as they are always 
ready for use and enable their holders to travel 
on all the New York Central lines east of Buffalo 
at two cents per mile, without waiting for re- 
bates or proof of ownership. — From tbe Albany 
Argus. 
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of Chicago, Ill. 


Organized by the Board of Insurance. 


Do not wait for present insurance to expire. Lf 
now insured, date your applications ahead. 
INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, UNDER 
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Profits divided pro rata each year. 
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RIPANS 


There is scarcely any condition of Ill-beaith that 
is not benefited by the occasional use of 
a R-I1 P-A-N-S Teabule. For sale by Druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary 
occasion. The family bottle 60 cents, coxteinge 
asupply fora year 
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**PREACHERS AND POLITICS ”’ 
fRev, C. C. WHIDDEN, in Bridgton (Me.) News. | 


For a minister appointed over a given church 
to use his pulpit for the purpose of promoting 
partisan politics is, to say the least, decidedly 
unwise. It is unjust to his constituency. His 
congregation is composed of members of vari- 
ous political parties, and tor the pastor who is 
supposed to be non-partisan in his exposition 
of divine law to take sides with any one politi- 
cal party, using bis position to take advantage 
of all the others and to promote purely par- 
tisan interests, is sufficient to evoke the wrath 
of quite a proportion of his congregation and 
on the whole accomplish but little if any good 
On the other hand, it is not only the right ofa 
minister of the Gospel to be concerned regard- 
ing the political problems of the day, but it is 
a part of the duty of his office. 

It is his duty to recognize the evils of the 
times and to expound the laws of God rela- 
tive to the whole duty of man. Such was the 
commission of the prophets in Elijah’s day, 
and such is the commission of every faithful 
ambassador of Jesus Christ today. The laws o 
God are designed to regulate political and 
social life as well as to develop personal char- 
acter. 

If we rightly apprehend the mission of the 
Christian religion, it is not simply to prepare 
men for a better world than this, but to 
make this world better in every respect and 
that by all righteous means. Where do we need 
honest, God-fearing men more than in the ad- 
ministration of government affairs, and where 
is there a better place to practice our holy reli- 
gion than in the discharge of our duty toward 
the State and in the use of the ballot? 





[From New Bedford Standard, } 


A clergyman bas protested against engaging 
in politics by members of his profession. This 
isan old complaint, as old as the profession of 
preaching and the practice of politics began to 
run alongside of each other. One of the earliest 
instances of sucb a protest came from a politi- 
cian, one Ahab, king of Israel, whose salutation 
to the most noted preacher of his day, “ Is it 
thou, thou troubler of Israel?’ has been re- 
peated in varying forms by politicians in their 
references to preachers ever since. Some of the 
preachers have been willing enough to bear the 
onus of having troubled Israel, but not afew 
have been quick with the rejoinder of Elijah: 
‘** | have not troubled Israel, but thou and thy 
father’s house,in that ye have forsaken the 
commandments of the Lord and thou hast fol- 
lowed the Baalim.” Elijah, if we may trust the 
record, was quite a politician himself, though 
he kept outof the running for office. A good 
share of his preaching bore directly on the poli- 
tics of his day and his country, so that he came 
to be recognized by the administration as a 
leader of the distarbing element, as is evidenced 
by Ahab’s greeting on another occasion, after 
Elijah had been speaking his mind pretty freely. 
* Has thou found me,VU mine enemy?” in- 
quired the king, and Elijah calmly answered, 
‘*] bave found thee,” and proceeded to discuss 
toe king’s conduct,frankly and without reser- 
vation. This was all politics,and the preacher 
was the spokesman of the opposition —an op- 
position which after atime managed to make a 
considerable impression, though not a suffi- 
cient one, upon a stubborn and short-sighted 
ruler,... Certain duties of citizenship come 
to every man, whatever his occupation, from 
which clergymen are no more exempt than 
others. Beyond these, men have their individ- 
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ual obligations which are determined by a great 
variety of circumstances.... The clergymen 
of this country have always taken a great inter- 
est in politics from the time of tbe country’s 
foundation, and in the earlier times they were 
proportionately more influential than they are 
now. For the most part, the preachers of the 
period immediately preceding the Revolution 
and during the Revolution itself were stout ad- 
vocates of independence, and there is no doubt 
that they constituted a very material factor in 
inspiring and keeping alive the nation’s zeal in 
that cause. 





| From JOHN WESLEY, Lewisham, Jan. 9, 1752.] 


How far is it the duty of a Christiaa minis- 
ter to preach politics? 

l. Itis impossible to answer this question be- 
fore it is understood. We must, therefore, en- 
deavor to understand it, and then it will be 
easy to answer. 

2. There is a plain command in the Bible, 
“Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy 
people.’ But notwithstanding this, many that 
are called religious people speak evil of him 
continually. ... 

3. Now, when a clergyman comes into a 
place where these false stories have been propa- 
gated and are generally believed, if he guards 
the people against this evil speaking by refut- 
ing those slanders, many cry out,**O he is 
preaching politics.” ... 

4. It is always difficult and frequently im- 
possible for private men to judge of the meas- 
ures taken by men in public offices. We do not 
see many of the grounds which determine 
them to act in this or the contrary manner. 
Generally, therefore, it behooves us to be silent, 
as we may suppose they know their own busi- 
ness best ; but when they are censured without 
any color of reason, and when an odium is cast 
on the king by that means, we ought to preach 
politics in this sense also; we ought publicly to 
confute those unjust censures, only remem ber- 
ing still that this is rarely to be done, and only 
when fit occasion offers, it being our main busi- 
ness to preach “ repentance toward God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 





Chautauqua Notes 


The most important feature of the early 
part of the Chautauqua season is the summer 
schools, and the importance of these is increas- 
ing yearly. Several additions and new baild- 
iags have been made this year to accommodate 
the increased requirements. 

* # 


This has become the Mecca of teachers who 
have the ambition to keep abreast of the latest 
developments in their particular lines, and yet 
have not time or opportunity to go to the great 
universities for this work. People generally 
have no idea of the scope of this summer Chau- 
tauqua University. You could count on your 
fingers the institutions which equal it in size. 
Besides assistants, there are 82 members of the 
faculty, representing thirty colleges and uni- 
versities, including the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md., Yale, Massachu- 
setts Instilute of Technology, Cornell, Teachers’ 
College of New York, University of Chicago and 
University of Michigan, Allegheny Coliege and 
Bucknell University. Add to these u student 
body of between four and five thousand, and 
you have quite a considerable advance over the 
“little red school-house.” 

* ca “! 

The most of the hard work at Chautauqua is 
done during the month of July, and August is 
given up to the play without which Jack would 
be a dull boy indeed. The entertainment offered 
the visitor this summer is particularly fine. 
Mr. Frank R. Roberson, who has made a name 
at Chautauqguain years past forthe finish and 
beauty of the lantern slides with which his 
lectures are illustrated, has been in the West 
Indies making a large number of views of the 
recent volcanic eruptions of Mt. Peleeand Mt. 
Soufriere, and the result of this work will 
appear on the screen at Chautauqua, 

2 = 


National Army Day is an occasion of more 
than usual interest. The number of Southern- 
ers who spend their summers at Chautauqua 
is so large that the music of “ Dixie” never 
reaches the second bar before it is fairly 
drowned with the applause it calls out. At the 
flag raising ceremonies in connection with the 
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great flag-staff out by the main college building, 
it was a Confederate sergeant from Louisville, 
Ky., who carried the Stars and Stripes in the 
procession with a Union soldier from New York, 
and they jointly flung it to the breezes. Sec- 
tional lines are unknown, and it has been as 
often Confederate as Union speakers who have 
delivered the address on National Army Day. 
And never speaker had a warmer reception 
than General John B. Gordon or General Fitz 
hugh Lee. The oration this year will be by 
General John C. Black, on ** The Evolution of a 
Leader.” 

= ® 

All who have read “Sky Pilot” and‘ Black 

Rock” will await with much impatience the 
coming of “ Ralph Connor” (Rev. Charlies W. 
Gordon), who is to read from his Own works. 

+ & 


And Dr. W. F. Oldham, a former Pittsburg 
minister, himself a missionary and born of 
missionary parents in India, is one of the lead- 
ers during the Conference of Missionaries to be 
held early in August. 


» af 


Old First Night is one of the most interesting 
and unique features of the original Chautauqua. 
This year it will be a particularly impressive 
occasion because of the presence of Bishop Vin- 
cent, oue of the founders of Chautauqua, after 
an absence of two years in Europe. His coming 
has aroused the enthusiasm of many old Chau- 
tauquans anda large number of them will be 
present on that occasion. It is to be held on the 
evening of Wednesday, August 6, on the morn- 
ing of which day Bishop Vincent arrives from 
Europe. 

All Chautauqua is looking forward with much 
interest to the production of Mr. Henry B. Vin- 
cent’s new oratorio, ‘‘ Tne Prodigal Son,”’ which, 
being one of the first performances of that work, 
will be the musical event of the season. Mean- 
while, chorus and orchestra are rehearsing 
daily, and are quite enthusiastic over the work. 


* * 


Among the special features of the program for 
August is a week to be devoted to the special 
discussion of the advance of the Labor Move- 
ment throughout the United States. Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, will 
preside at a series of conferences to be conduct- 
ed in the afternoon of each day. There have 
been invited to be present representative em- 
ployers and employees of New York, Pennsy) 
vania and Ohio. Prominent employers and 
strong representatives of the Labor Movement 
as well as mep making a thorough study of the 
social questions involved, will be present at 
these conferences and deliver addresses through- 
out the week. 
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Deriect Physical Development 


Taught .by mail — in vour own home 
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Fred’k W. Stone 
Ph "Cony Instructor 
he Stone School 


JADD 10 YEARS TO YOUR LIFE 


by exercising 10 minutes daily with The Stone 
Method. Does NOT overtax the heart. All ages, 5 to 85 
years. Individual instruction given every pupil, 
velops the muscles in size and strength; broadens and 
deepens the chest; reduces paunchy abdomens; in- 
creases the weight of slim folks; stimulates circula- 
soni permanently removes stomach, liver and intes- 
tina troubles because every organ in the body is 
. Strengthened; induces sound, cotta | sleet. t 
e ideal system for 
For Men and Women women and children; 
fills out bony necks, develops flat chests; re- 
duces prominent abdomens. Remarkably suc- 
cessful in developing thin figures and equally 
so in reducing fat ones. Mr. Stone is the only 
instructor paying special attention to women. 
Experienced woman assistant alone opens and 
answers private letters. 
2-Page Tells a)! about The StoneMethod; 
Rookies contains many interesting photos 
FREE from life and explains how we teach 
by mail. Sent Free, with Condition 
Blanks and Fac-Simile Testimonials. Special 
booklet and Condition Blank for Women. 


The Stone School of Scientific 
Physical Culture 
1666 Masonic TemPte, CHicaco, ILL. 
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TRE CONFERENCES 


N. EF. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Providence District 


Providence, Italian Church. — It is located on 
the corner of Atwell’s Avenue and America St., 
and the pastor is Rev. Agide Pirazzini, who re- 
sides at 85 Gesler St. A brief history of the work 
from the pastor may be belpful to his work and 
is here submitted: “ Under advice of Rev. Will- 
iam Burt, D. D., of Rome, Italy, I accepted the 
eall to Providence, R. 1, although several other 
fields were opened to me, either in Italy or 
America. But I was seduced by the fact that 
the field was entirely new, and nobody else had 
been Officially in charge before myself. I 
arrived in Providence in October, 1900, and I 
found a Baptist mission establisbed right in the 
midst of the Italiar colony where our work was 
to begin. On inquiry I found that it was only a 
few months since that said mission had moved 
to its present premises from a far field in the 
same city, and this was brought about by the 
agency of a young man, an Italian, who had 
been given charge of the so-called Italian Sun- 
day-scbool by the pastor of Broudway M. E. 
Chureb. After about eight months that said 
person bad done faithful work and preached 
three times a week, free of charge, in the hall 
provided for the Italian Sunday-school. He had 
bad some misunderstanding with the said pas- 
tor,and he had turned to the Baptist Church 
with the few followers he had gained. Sol 
found that the very person who, according to 
what | was told, was to be my best co-eperator, 
was turned into a bitter foe. Beside this, the 
Italian Catbolic priest was an important mem- 
ber of the Jesuit order, and in that quality was 
the superintendent of the Italian Catholic mis- 
sions in New England, so thxt he had a great 
political and spiritual influence upon the Ital- 
ians. 

“Thus, left entirely to my own resources, 
I put myself in the Lord’s bands,and madea 
point to know nothing except Christ and Him 
crucified, leaving all controversies and bitter 
denunviations aside. We opened asgmall mis- 
sion-room at 300 Atwell’s Ave. in November, 
1900, and notwithstanding all the difficulties, of 
which those alluded to are only a small part, 
the Lord greatly blessed our work. At the end 
of November, 1901, we had 34 communicants, of 
which 29 were probationers. The Sunday-school 
had only 15 boys in the junior department, and 
this was due to the fact that only a few women 
could be reached, our church membership being 
almost entirely made up of young men. The 
next year our attention was greatly turned in 
this direction, and through the faithful labors 
of my wife, whose health was now established, 
we bave now 55 boys ard girls enrolled in the 
junior department, and 50 men and women in 
the senior, all of them being of course Italians, 
as all the preaching and teaching is done in that 
language. The church membership also has 
doubled in size, so that now we have a total 
membership of 67 communicants, under four 
class-leaders, while the total number of those 
who professed conversion is77. Some of these 
have gone back to Italy and have done mis 
sionary work in their native villages, so that 
we have reported the conversion of one family 
in Sicily. One of our converts is now engaged 
in evangelistic work with the Congregational 
Chureh, and another with the Baptists. Al- 
though we are unable to pay all our expenses, 
our members have been taught to contribute 
regularly, and the collections have increased 
Since the appointment of three stewards, so that 
we have been able tocontribute last month $5 for 
the Rhode Island Hospital, besides paying many 
current expenses. The Sunday-school is now in 
charge of one superintendent and two teachers, 
beside the pastor, and all of these are ltalians. 
Also the organ is played by one of our converts 
who was a monk in the Romish Churecb, and 
who has done it until now without any com- 
pensation. During the month of May we have 
held a series of evangelistic services in Thorn- 
ton, R. 1., at the entire charges of the Italian 
Church, and notwithstanding the opposition of 
two enraged priests, we have there gained five 
probationers who are standing fast in the faith. 
What our church needs now is an increased 
financial help from the American churcbes, so 
that the work may be enlarged according tothe 
growing needs, and that the pastor may be re- 
lieved from ever-increasing anxieties on account 
of bis enlarged family, thinking that he left a 
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much larger salary in his own country, where 
he bad been for four years general secretary of 
the Y. M.C. A. of Rome.” 

Shall such a work as this appeal to Methodist 
laymen in vain? A few men here are and have 
been doing all they possibly can to attract and 
induce others to help, as they have themselves 
from the beginning. Kev. J. O. Randall, of 
Broadway Church, is authorized to receive sub- 
scriptions. 


Centreville. —The new church edifice is begun. 
The architects are Hilton & Jackson, of Provi- 
dence ; the builder, M. Tucker, of Riverpoint, 
The contract bas been let for $9,000 and the fur- 
nishings will bring the cost to about $11,500. A 
large and commodious hall, made as attractive 
and convenient as possible, is loaned by Mr. 
Treat for services. At the first quarterly con- 
ference the pastor was voted the balance in the 
treasury from last Conference year, which 
amounted to $25. Presiding Elder Coultas was 
most cordially received. Every benevolence 
taken to date is increased over last year. July 
6, 7 persons were received into the church — 4 by 
letter, 2 by confession of faith, 1 on probation. 


Woonsocket. — July 6,7 were received by letter 
and2on probation. Rev. L. B. Codding is pas- 
tor. 

Personal. — Rev. J. E. Blake spends the last 
four Sundays in August in New Brunswick, 
where he will supply the; pulpit in the absence of 
the pastor. KARL, 





Norwich District 


New London.— The pastor, Rev. W. 8S. McIn- 
tire, is abundant in labors. [he latest departure 
is a Syrian service, at which the pastor preaches 
through an interpreter to a company of Syrians 
who have recently taken up their abode here. 
The outdoor services on Sunday afternoon are 
proving very successful in reaching men who 
would not be reached by the ordinary church 
services. 


Niantic.— An attractive program of sum mer 
services for Sunday evenings is drawing large 
congregations. On Saturdays the programs for 
the next day are wisely distributed through the 
town, especially among the summer cottagers. 
Special music, with ashort, practical sermon, 
draws, interests, and holds the crowd. The pas- 
tor, Rev. John Oldham, knows how to do it, and 
is ably supported in the work by the hearty co- 
operation of his people. 


Gale’s Ferry.— A Junior League has been 
organized, and is doing good work under the 
able leadership of the pastor’s wife, Mrs. D. W. 
Adams. The new organization has taken to 
itselfthe name, “ Fort Decatur Chapter,” the 
site of the old fort being within a mile of the 
church. 


Manchester.— On a recent Sunday evening 
the pastor preached to the local lodge of F. & 
A. M. from Jude, 20th verse. A large congrega- 
tion was present, and the local papers spoke 
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very highly of the address. Rev. C. T. Hatch is 
happy in his new fleid, aud with the hearty co- 
operation which the people are extending, the 
outlook for spiritual prosperity is very encour- 
aging. 

Westerly. — Within two months the pastor 
has preached on Sunday evenings to three 
fraternal societies : Sons of St. George, I. 0. Odd 
Fellows,and Royal Arcanum. Two ofthe serv- 
ices were by request of the body addressed, 
and one by invitation of the pastor. Large con- 
gregations were present, and the pastor fully 
appreciated the opportunity of addressing so 
many men upon the most vital questions of life. 
The Odd Fellows presented to the pastor a 
framed testimonial of their appreciation. At 
the July communion 15 young people were re- 
ceived on probation. This is hand-picked fruit, 
which is being carefully trained for the service 
of Christ and the church. 


Willimantic Camp-meeting.—A neat folder 
has been sent out to the churches by the secre- 
tary, Rev. W. F. Davis, giving a full program of 
the cam p-meeting services which open August 
18 and continue to the 25th, in charge of Presid- 
ing Elder Bartholomew. The Annual District 
Epworth League convention will be held on the 
first day, Bishop Mallalieu preaching in the 
evening. Other preachers from outside the dis- 
trict are, on Thursday, Dr. Tyrie, of Attleboro, 
and Dr. A.S. Kavanaugh, of Brooklyn; on Sun- 
day morning, Dr. John Krantz, of New York, 
and in ‘the afternoon Dr. C. H. Mead. Eighty 
new lamps, of superior illuminating quality, 
have been placed in the most advantageous 
positions for the better ligbting of the grounds. 
Mrs. Jane E. Reed, with the able assistance of 
Mrs. Rose Williams Couch, will again have 
charge of the children’s meeting. This, with 
the promised co-operation of the Holy Spirit, 
will insure the success of this important branch 
of camp-meeting week. ‘ Lovest thou Me 
more than these? ... Feed My lambs.” 


Personal — The publisher of the Conference 
Year Book would be thankful for an immediate 
settlement of bills not yet paid. During the 
month of August make P. 0. money orders pay- 
able at Willimantic, and address to F. C. Baker, 
Camp-ground, Willimantic, Conn. 

SCRIPTUM. 


New Beiford District. 


South Yarmouth.— Plans are being made for 
considerable interior improvement of the 
house of worship. The ladies of the church 
and congregation recently held a handkerchief 
bazar and entertainment, realizing financial 
returns of nearly $109. One of the handker- 
chiefs was given by the wife of President Roose- 
velt. 


Wareham and Last Wareham, — Quite exten- 


sive repairs aod improvement of church 
property are being made. At Wareham 
new asphait driveways and walks are to 
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delight an artistic taste. 


cheapness and disguise poor construction. 


tiau idea. 


inches. 
silver as wide as three feet. 
feet. 

Mirror, 20 by 48 inches. 
Etruscan finish. Canal St. price. 


and Artisan 


Here is a class of cabinetwork which ought to 
It is wholly independent 
of adornment, for it draws its beauty from lire and 
proportion, rather than from stuck-on decoration. / 
It has no ‘“‘ carvings’ and no “ polish ’’ to cover jf) ite 


The pattern almost instantly suggests an Egyp- 
The proportions are splendidly pre- 
served, with a widthof 68 inches on a height of 66 
The centre doors admit a single piece of ; 
The linen drawer has a width of nearly five and a half 
These figures are absolutely unique in sideboard construction. 


Two broad tops. 
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be laid on the grounds about the church, 
and the lot on which the church stands 
is to be newly fenced. At East Wareham 
new pews, pulpit furniture and carpet are 
to be provided for the muin auditorium and 
new chairs for the chapel. More than $1,000 has 
been raised for this parpose by the energetic 
pastor, Rev. G. W. Elmer. The ladies’ sewing 
society gave an excellent entertainment a short 
time ago, which was largely attended. 


Sagamvre. — A Home Department of the Sun- 
day-school, having thirty members, bas just 
been orgapized by the pastor, Rev. James 
Biram. 


Yarmouth Camp-meeting. — The season opened 
on Thursday, July 30, with a Sunday-scnool pic- 
nic day. A large number of people were in 
attendance. There were special exercises of an 
interesting nature in the tabernacle under the 
direction of the presidiug elder, Dr. 8S. O. 
Benton. A patriotic service was the order of 
the day at ll o'clock in the morning, when it 
had been planned to raise a new American flag 
to the staff surmounting the tabernacle. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. H. H. Critchlow, 
patriotic songs were sung by a male quartet 
and the congregation, and an address on 
‘** Makers of the Flag’’ wa> made by Kev. W. IL. 
Ward, of Fall River. A pleasing entertain- 
ment was given in the afternoon. A male 
quartet and a mixed quartet sang several se- 
lections, instrumental solos and a duet were 
rendered by Master Willie Wilkinsoo and Miss 
Hattie Wilkinson, of Sandwich; vocal music 
was sung by the Wilkinson Chorus, composed 
of the members of the family of Rev. W. D. Wil- 
kinson, of Sandwich ; and very pleasing selec- 
tions were recited by Miss Carter, daughter of 
Rev. W. D. Carter, of South Harwich. The 
Bourne National Band was present during the 
day, assisting at the formal exercises and at 
other convenient hours. The camp-meeting 
opened on Thursday in charge of Dr. Benton, 
the preacher at the first service being Rev. 
John Pearce, of East Bridgewater. The meet- 
ing is in progress at the time of this writing. 

IRVING. 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Augusta District 


Wintnrop. —The pastor, Rev. T. N. Kewley, 
aud Mrs. Kewley received a very warm welcome 
to this charge when they came from the last 
Annual Conference. A formal reception was 
tendered them in the vestries of the church, 
which were prettily prepared for the occasion, 
and from that hour tbe friendship of pastor and 
peopie has been deepening. Good and encour- 
aging reports were given at the first quarterly 
conference. Mrs. Kewley has been elected 
president of the Epworth League, which seems 
to be taking on new life and has come under 
some financial! obligation to he!p the church by 
paying the presiding elder’s vilaim. There is 
some increase in Sunday-school interest. The 
pastor reports 125 pastoral calls, one received on 
probation, and one admitted into the church, 
The prayer-meeting interest is very good, and 
the congregations are fair for summer montbs. 
The year opens well. 


Gardiner-—The pastor, Rev. W. Cashmore. 
and his family areon a vacation to hisold home 
in Ottawa, sfteran absence of five years. He 
finds it delightful to visit among former friends 
and devote some time to his relatives, looking 
over the fields of his boyhood. The church has 
been cared for in his absence. The people were 
glad to hear and see two former pastors, Revs. 
W.S. Jones and G. M. Cobb —a Sunday each. 
It was a privilege to us toshare for a Sabbath, 
with these brethren, the blessings which come 
toa preacher in ministering to this old but 
wide-awake church. We found an excellent 
congregation — large for this time of the year. 
Encouraging reports were given at the quar- 
terly conference — bills paid to date and money 
enough subscribed for expenses during the year. 
Weare looking for a prosperous year on this 
charge. 


Hatlowell.— A very cordial reception was 
tendered Rev. Walter Canham and family at 
the opening of the Conference year. The pastor 
has made 195 calls since Conference, has re- 
ceived one in full connection and one on proba- 
tion, and bas baptized three adults and four 
children. The Sunday-school numbers 125, with 
88 in the primary department. The Epwortb 
League has 50 members, and the Juniors 85. 
Collections for Church Aid of $11, Education $6, 
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and Bible Cause $5, have been taken, and the 
Ladies’ Aid bave raised $30 for missionary pur- 
poses (#40 has been pledged), and the Epworth 
League has raised $27 toward a new library, the 
purpose being to raise $100 for this object. The 
Ladies’ Society has bought and put into the par 
sOnage a nice large refrigerator, which adds 
much to the convenience and comfort of the 
housewife. Judge H. E. Baker, aged #5 years 
and7 months, recently died. He was for many 
years a member of our church, and was a very 
generous giver to the cause of missions and the 
church. He left in his will $1,000, the income to 
be divided equally between the church and the 
missionary cause. Another aged member has 
passed away in the person of Mrs. Dorothea 
Webber, 8) yearsand 9 months, havirg been a 
member of our church sixty years. The Home 
department of the Sunday-school nuw numbers 
125, witn 82 on the Cradle Roll. Mr. Canham 
preached the Memorial sermon before the 
Grand Army post. 


Wanted. — A young man, with or without a 
family, to take a charge the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember. The salary will be at the rate of #400 
per year. Another young man to take anotber 
charge, where there is not so much salary. 
There is plenty of work on either charge, and 
no one need apply who does not expect it. Cor- 
respondence is invited. 


Camp-meetings are in order, and the question 
is: * Are we in order for them?” We give 
notice again that the camp at East Livermore 
opens on August 18, with Rev. B.C. Wentworth, 
leader, assisted by Rev. E.8S. Dunham, D. D., 
who to ably pushed the work on this ground 
last year. Strong Camp-meeting will open on 
the same date, conducted by Rev. E. T. Adams. 
It is expected this meeting will be of unusual 
interest, for Mr. Adams is a model camp-meet- 
ing leader, and will be ably assisted bya large 
number of ministers and Christian workers. 
The camp-meeting at North Anson will begin 
August 25, conducted by the presiding eider of 
Augusta District, assisted by Dr. Dunham. 
Brethren, we cannot have a successful meeting 
at either place without you and the people. 
Will you please talk cam p-meeting to your peo- 
ple and encourage them to go, and will you 
please be there yourself for the purpose of 
aiding in the work? Make these special serv- 
ices, under God, what they used to be —a re- 
vival camp-meeting, a soul-Saviug camp-meet- 
ing. Patronize one or all of these meetings, and 
come to help! 


District Stewards’ Meeting. — Take notice and 
govern yourselves accordingly. This very im- 
portant meeting will be held on East Livermore 
Camp-ground, Wednesday, August 20, at 1 
o'clock P. M., conducted by Rev. B.C. Went- 
worth. Wiil each pastor see to it that his dis- 
trict steward is present? No further notice of 
this meeting will be given. 

C. A. SOUTHARD, P. E. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 
St. Johnsbury District 


Severa! of the smaller charges are improving 
property and putting on more cheerful faces as 
they turn toward the future. 


East Lyndon bas recently repainted its chapel, 
and the whule settlement is putting on a more 
tidy and thrifty look. A small but very intelli- 
gent and interesting congregation gathers 
here every Sunday afternoon and the common 
verdict is that they are paid for coming. Rev. 
G. C. McDougall ministers to them. The chil- 
dren especially com mended themselves in their 
Children’s Day program. 


Topsham, with some aid from outside friends, 
bas improved the inside of the house of worship 
— new paint, varnishand fresco. Some hints of 
a new carpet are thrown out also. New courage 
is imparted to the work here by these advances. 


Guildhall bas secured, in part, the funds for 
remodeling the interior of the church and put- 
ting in a steel ceiling. Friends from outside 
are aiding, and Col. Benton, of Boston, prom- 
ises a strong lift. He always aids in any ad- 
vance in his native town. Good audiences 
gather here, and the connectional (nterests are 
well sustained. The pastor has been too much 
neglected while these other matters have been 
emphasized. When wilil our people learn tbat 
@ man to be efficient must be supported and 
fed? Common horse sense generally leads the 
teamster and drayman to a better wisdom and 


-and drank cocva and water. 
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more humane practice than many of our 
churches adopt. 


Albany has asummer revival of unusual pro- 
portions, some fifty seekers having so far been 
secured. The pastor, Rev. A. G. Austin, reports 
average evening gatherings of one hundred for 
three weeks, in haying time, and two bundred 
last Sunday evening, where ordinarily thirty or 
forty would be counted a large evening congre- 
gation. He is ably aided by two young lady 
evangelists trom the Northfield School. His 
plan was for extra meetings also at South A\!- 
bany, but the interest at the other part has 
claimed continued effort there. Would that 
every charge might share in this gracious breath 
from above ! 


Cabot reports progress. The pastor, Rev. O. E. 
Aiken, bas been away on exchange for one Sab- 
batb at least, but gains are being made from 
baptisms and additions. The League workers 
are busy with Sunday-school and social servy- 
ices in several districts, and the work is deve! 
oping them as well as aiding and encouraginy 
the people. The pastor’s wife has just returned 
from a considerable stay at York Beach, Me., 
and reports an enjoyable outing. 


Marshfield.— Rev. Geo. W. Manning, who had 
the misfortune to lose his horse last winter, has 
during the summer received quite a purse of 
money from his brother pastors and from some 
other friends, allof whom he wishes to thank 
through the HERALD. 


Plainsield prospers. Congregations are large, 
and the Sunday-school is flourishing. The pas- 
tor’s wife, Mrs. G. H. Wright, has been pros- 
trated a second time, but is again slowly im- 
proving. 


Vacations.— This is the season of vacations, 
and Barre, Barton, Newport, St. Jobnusbury, 
Williamstown and Sheffield, with other charges, 
are more or less affected by the epidemic. No 
complaint ought to be raised, however, in case 
of any of these hard-working pastors. They go 
that they may come again with increased effi- 
ciency and courage. 


A Third Horn. —My confrere of Montpelier 
District has a little pleasantry of late over the 
gubernatorial prospect in Vermont. It is sur- 
prising that witb his natural acumen and spe- 
cial prevision on this topic be should have 





SWEET BREATH 
When Coffee is Left Off 


A test was made to find if just the leaving 
oft of coffee alone would produce an equa} 
condition of health as when coffee is left oft 
and Postum Food Coffee used in its place. 

A man from Clinten, Wis., made the ex- 
periment. Hesays: ** About a year ago | 
left off drinking coffee and tea and began 
to use Postum. For several years previous 
my system had been in wretched condition. 
I always had a thickly turred, bilious 
tongue and foul breath, often accom panied 
with severe headaches. I was troubled al} 
the time with chronic constipation, so that 
I was morose in disposition and almost dis- 
couraged. 

** At the end of the first week after mak- 
ing the change from coffee to Postum I wit- 
nessed a marvelous change in myself. My 
once coated tongue cleared off, my appetite 
increased, breath became sweet and the 
headaches ceased entirely. One thing I 
wish to state emphatically, you have in 
Postum a virgin remedy tor constipation, 
for I certainly had about the worst case 
ever known among mortals and I am com- 
pletely cured of it. I teelin every way like 
a new person. 

* During the last summer I concluded 
that I would experiment to see if the 
Postum kept me in good shape or whether 
I had gotten well from just leaving off 
coffee. So I quit Postum for quite a time 
I tound out 
before two weeks were past that something 
was wrong and I began to get costive as of 
old. It was evident theliver was not work- 
ing properly, so I became convinced it was 
not the avoidance of coffee alone that cured 
me, but the great value came from the regu- 
lar use of Postum.” 
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tailed to discern a third horn to his home-mace 
dilemma. It would be quite easy for a governor 
to deputize the district work, and set one man 
over all the ranch for the final * round up” — 
William, for instance, thus doubling his kudos 
and shekels, and with only slight additional 
abors. 

Caump-meeting is at band. Some one bas 

vied the elder’s attention to the date in the 
HERALD calendar. The announcement would 
prolong the meeting unduly. Aug. 18-25 should 
be the figures. No charge made against the 
“devil” in this case. The young women now 
at Albany will aid in the services, and a special 
Bible service is planned for? A. M. each day, 


which promises to be of rare interest in the 
pands of such men as Hough, Austin, Thatcher 
and Frost. J. 0. 8. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bangor District 


Dexter. — Mr. Eben M. Tibbetts, one of the 
eading laymen in East Maine, died at his home 
in Dexter, Monday evening, July 28. Mr. Tib- 
betts possessed a strong personality and was a 
splendid specimen of Methodi+t manhood. He 
was converted in Boston in 1858 under the labors 
of Bisbop Warren, then pastor of North Russell 
St. Cbureb. He was everything to our chureb 
in Dexter and to East Maine Methodism. He 
filled at different times, with eminent success, 
the positions of Sunday-school superintendent, 
class-leader, recording steward, and trustee in 
the local church, was president and treasurer 
of the Piscatuquis Valley Camp-meeting Asso- 
ciation, and was sent twice by his brother lay- 








THE LATE E. M. TIBBETTS 


men to the General Conference. Mr. Tibbetts 
loved his ecburch as he loved bis home. He bad 
a wonderful faculty for ministering to those in 
sorrow and trouble — the common people loved 
him. 

Mr. Tibbetts for years conducted the leading 
furniture and undertaking busiress of Vexter, 
was president of the savings bank and judge of 
the municipal court, and his townsmen 80 re- 
vered his memory tbat all places of business 
were closed on the afternoon of the funeral. 
The services were held Thursday —first at the 
home, and then in the cburenr. Rev. Horace 
B. Haskell, the pastor, was assisted by Presiding 
Eider Dow and Revs. J. F. Haley, E. H. Boyn- 
ton and H. W. Norton. Mr. Tibbetts leaves a 
wife and two sons — J. Fred Tibbetts, of Dututb, 
Minn., and Harry E., bookkeeper for the Walter 
Scott Co. of Dexter. H. 


Bucksport District 

Odds and Ends.— We closed our first quarter 
with Lubee, July 27. Lubec is a charming sum- 
ner pastorate. Church remodeling is in prog- 
ressat West Lubec. Extensive repairs have been 
made on the parsonage at the village. A small 
plot of land bas been sold trom the parsonage 
lot, andacburch debt paid therewith. A vote 
was taken to place insurance on the church, 
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also to conduct water to the parsonage. The 
pastor’s claim is increased $30. 


Machias meets with great loss in the death of 
Capt. J. A. Smith. 


Orrington has a recording steward who has 
been a member of quarterly conference for 
sixty years — Mr. George Brooks. 


Rev. S. M. Small has been obliged to relin- 
quish his charge at Eddington and will locate 
at Alton, near his daughter. Eddington people 
are very happy in securing the serpices of Rev. 
E. H. Boynton, of Brewer, for the Conference 
year. 

ev: Bion Russell, our pastor at Sulliv ‘an, b has 
been very sick, but is recovering. 


The plucky people of Prospect Harbor are 
about to lay the corner-stone of a new church, 
Rev. Wallace Cutter is the new pastor. 


Our new pastors, Rev. A. A. Purdy at South 
Robbinston and Rev. R. A. Bolt at Stonington, 
have written very encouragingly of their work. 

Great expectations are entertained for our 
two camp-meetings — Northport and East Ma- 
chias. 

A meeting of the district stewards of the 
Western division will be held at Northport, 
Wednesday, Aug. 20,214.30 P.M. Bisbop Malla- 
lieu will preach that day. A like meeting for 
the Eastern division will conveneSat East 
Machias camp-ground, Wednesday, Aug. 27, at 
the same hour. Let everybody plan to attend 
one or both of these camp-meetings and expect 
great things from God. 

Our reception on the district has been very 
gracious. May our Heavenly Father enable us 
to make all possible returns to the pastors and 
their wives and to their kindly people, is our 
prayer. FRANK LESLIE. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 

Manchester District 

West Rindge. — Rev. D. J. Smith is having 
one of of his best years. Harmony prevails, 
and finances are in good condition. Congrega- 
tions are excellent. Repairs on the church 
property have been made by replacing the old 
steps in front of the church with uew ones, 
which are convenient and tasteful. The entire 
exterior of the church has been painted, which 
adds much to the appearance of the property. 
The cost is about $200. With the funds already 
on band, and the amount the pastor hopes to 
secure by subscription, the whole will be com- 
pleted without incurring any debt. Pastor 
Smith is serving as chairman of the board of 
education in town. 


Peterboro.— This church is having unusual 
prosperity under the leadership of Rev. H. B. 
Copp. The pastor is paid to date, with all other 
bills settled. The congregations have not been 
so large for years as at the present time. New 
families are coming in, and several adults re- 
cently bave been to the altar seeking religion. 
One intelligent lady of sixty years has been in 
the number. From those who have recently 
become interested, a pew class of adults has 
been organized in the Sunday-school. 


Rev. J. M. Durrell is having a very 
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encouraging work bere. Recently 4 joined in 
full connection, and 4 on probation. A confer- 
ence ofall the young people of the parish was 
held Sanday evening, July 20, when a fine pro- 
gram of music, addresses, recitations, and 
papers which were read by the young people 
furnished an hour of profit for all who were 
present. Although it rained very hard at the 
time, the house was packed. Mr. and Mrs. 
Durrell are doing a great work among the 
young peopleof the society. Finances are in 
the best condition in the history of the church. 
They now go on the principle, * Owe no man 
anything, but to love one another,’’ and 80 all 
bills are paid to date. The collections area 
half better than they were last year. 


West Swanzey. — Recently Rev. C. Byrne re- 
ceived 2 into full connection and 1 by letter 
intothe church. The Children’s Day exercises 
were considered the best this church has ever 
had. The universal verdict is, The best we 
ever attended.” This Sunday-school joined 
witb tbe school at Mariboro and enjoyed a first- 
class picnic at the Wheelock Park in Keene. 
The work is prosperous and harmony prevails. 
The superintendent of the Sunday-sebool, E. H. 
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now, reports: “ The people are all willing to 
work, and when needed an invitation is all that 
is necessary.’ The pastor is in possession of a 
church letter given by Jacob Leonard, of West 
Troy station, Albany District, of the Troy Con- 
ference, dated July, 1838, 


Marlboro.—Tbhe Epworth League recently 
gave a reception to the young people’s societies 
of the other churches. A literary program of 
great interest was rendered, refreshments of 
ice-cream and cake were served, and a social 
hour enjoyed. The Epwortb League of this 
cburch pays the presiding elder’s claim, and the 
Junior League pays the Bishop. A lecture 
course is being arranged under the auspices of 
the League for the coming autumn and winter. 
New singing books (‘Songs of the Century ’”’) 
are being used in the social services. 

Hinsdale.— The debt on this church gradually 
grows beautifully less. Nearly $300 has been 
paid since Conference. Rev. E. J. Deane has 
worked hard and sacrificed much to free this 
church from its burdens. 


Winchester. — Rev. Dr. Cleveland is to take 
his vacation the last of August, and will go to 
Connecticut. Everything moves well here in 
all lines of church work. Every one seems 
cheerful and satisfied. Quite an effort is being 
made in behalf of temperance work in this 
town. Dr. Cleveland is one of the leaders in 
this good work. 


Chesterfield and Spofford. — Reports at Spof- 
ford show au advance over last year in every 
way. The summer boarders here help quite a 
little in the finances, and add to the congrega- 
tion and interest of the work. Rev. N. Fisk is 
earnestiy at work building up the kingdom. 
One of the devotees of Dowie has been lecturing 
here, and from reports he places a very low esti- 
mate on ministersand church members gener- 
ally. I fancy he didn’t make any converts. 
Spofford people bave common sense. 


West Derry. — Rev. Dr. Babcock recently bap- 
tized 5 persons and received 10 into full connec- 
tion inthe church. The Doctor has bad a great 
work in this field. 


Lebanon. — Rev. Edgar Blake at the last com- 
munion baptized 2 and received 2 into full mem- 


bership. Of the $1,800 for the repairs on the 
church $1,600 are in sight. Mr. Blake is having 
great success here, C. 


Concord District 


Co'ebrook.— The work of this church pro- 
gresses well. Congregations are excellent and 
conversions are frequent. The finances are up 


todate. There isa growing spiritual life. The 
Sunday evening prayer-meetings crowd the 
vestry. The pastor, Rev. W. F. Ineson, is mak- 


ing mucb of the communion service held once 
in two months. The preparatory meeting held 
on a week night isa roll-call of ‘the church, At 
a recent meeting of this kind 79 testimonies were 
given, 13 of which came in writing from per- 
sons Who could not be present. It had a splen- 
did effect. The Conference Minutes, in the 
statistics, report the amount paid for “ sexton, 
light and fuel,” as $10. It is nearer $110. Evi- 
dently a figure dropped out in the making up 
of the forms. 

West Thornton.— There is a simiJar error in 
statistics in regard to this charge inthe matter 
of probationers. The pastor reports 22; the Min- 
utes say 2. But the figure stands in the second 
column, showing that the one in the unit col- 
umn dropped out. When Rey. A. P. Reynolds 
went to this charge five years ago, there were 1 
members and no probationers, and bunt $7 had 
been raised for benevolences. When he left the 
charge this spring, there were 41 members and 
22 probationers, and $49 had been raised during 
the year for benevuilences, 


South Colymbia.— We found a fine congrega- 
tion on Sunday morning. It was the first Sun- 
day of dog-days, but was pleasant — indeed, a 
beautiful day, just such a one as farmers like 
fora hay day. Much hay was down, but we 
saw only three places where men were at work 
caring for it. The pastor, Rev. E. J. Canfield, is 
very happy in his work. Some repairs have 
been made on the parsonage, and others are 
contemplated on the church. 

East Colebrook and Hast Columbia. — Rev. 
A. P. Reynolds is pastor. He has a strong grip 
on the work. It is a wide territory to travel. 
He and his wife have made 174 calls in a little 
over two months. This means much when 
some of them are ten miles away. His horse 
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has to travel about thirty miles a day. If he 
had time, strength, and hours enough, he 
could have four or five preaching places on this 
charge. The parsonage debi is to be paid — 
that is settled. By another quarter we shall 
expect to find the property transferred to the 
trustees of the church. East Columbia is plan- 
ning to repair the church building. This is 
very much needed in some particulars. The 
pastor is at work taking the benevolences. A|l- 
ready the offerings for Church Extension and 
Education have been taken, with fair responses 
from the people. This is much better than 
for a pastor to fine himself a dollar apiece in 
order not to have a string of blanks. 


Pitisburgh.— This is the top round of the 
ladder—the far north, a region of beautiful 
country. The church was built here in 1874. 
In 1877 the ground was secured for a parsonage. 
The society being small and weak and not able 
to pay for a house, four men agreed to put in 
$300 each for its construction. The aouse was 
leased to the church on the condition that 
when a pastor was here he should occupy the 
house and the rental value would be the annual 
subscription of each of these four men. If at 
any time there was no pastor in the field, they 
should then rent the house to whom they chose, 
to'get an income from their investment. For 
many years the field was practically abandoned 
and the house was let toa tenant who occupied 
it for twenty or more years. Of the original 
owners two died anda third received their 
Shares. Whenja pastor was put into the field 
five years ago we asked for the house, but were 
refused. Steps were taken to see how it could 
be secured, but the deeper we went, the more 
complicated it seemed; and if we should take 
toe case into court and win, we would only 
bave another man’s house on our ground. 
There must be some other way to solve the 
question. Finally it was decided to purchase if 
it could be done. The pastor, Rev. William 
Magwood, managed the matter in a most satis- 
factory manner. The one man who owned 
three shares, less one-sixteenth, sold them for 
$300; the man who owned one share, and the 
one who owned the sixteenth, made a present 
of theirs, warranty deeds were given, and the 
property is ours. The pastor and his family 
moved in a few weeks ago. The house needs 
quite a little repairing, which will be done 
very soon. When completed it will make a 
a very comfortable home. The pastor has 
raised every dollar of the money and paid the 
bill. The one who reads this may take it asa 
mere bit of history, but to the people here who 
have been harassed with the matter for years, 
it is a cause for great rejoicing. There is much 
more to it than is wise to put into print. 


Beecher Falls.— What weather this for the 
farmer and his crops! Men, boys and women 
are in the hay-fields. We met a father return- 
ing from the physician with his boy of about 
thirteen, his only helper in getting in his hay, 
who had, by the starting of his team, fallen 
trom the load and broken both wrists. He 
lamented much his affliction, not, it seemed to 
us, 80 much for the boy, as because he had 
already four loads of hay ready for the barn 
and no one to help him. Our sincere sympathy 
went out to the poor man as well as to the 
afflicted boy. The work of this little society is 
progressing. Congregations are keeping up 
well, and all are full of courage. A new bell of 
400 pounds is expected any day. They will be 
glad of this “aid to worship.” This is a part of 
Rev. W. Magwood’s field. 


Lisbon is another church to receive the gift of 
an individual communion service. At its first 
using the pastor, Rev. W.C. Bartlett, was priv- 
ileged to receive several intothe church. We 
are glad to know the pastor is back at his work 
in a much-improved condition. He would be 
glad to be able to work for many years —and 
we all feel the Same way. 


In Preparation.— Already the church at 
Woodsville is getting ready for the Annual Con- 
ference. The congregation was * turned out ” a 
few days ago and the frescoers were “ turned 
in.” “ Whereunto this thing will grow ” before 
the next Conference time comes, this writer will 
not venture an opinion. But they are “upto 
date.” 

Personal. —It will bring sorrow to many on 
Concord District to learn of the death of Rev. 
Edward Russel] Perkins. He was certainly one 
of God’s noblemen. Without ostentation or 
show, he was one of the best thinkers and 
preachers in the Conference. His work at North 
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Haverhill, Groveton, Stratford and Center 
Sandwich will never be forgotten. The an. 
nouncement of his sudden taking away will be 
ashock toevery one. We regret that, being in 
the extreme north of the State, the telegram 
asking us to be present at his funeral could not 
have reached us in time to get there. As it was, 
we found it twenty-four hours after the service, 
May God bless the sorrowing family and the 
stricken church! 


The churches at Lancaster and Grange very 
generously gave the pastor, Rev. J. L. Felt, a 
vacation of four Sabbaths, which were spent in 
New Jersey and Massachusetts. He hasreturned 
very much refreshed and invigorated. Mrs. 
Feltaccompanied him. During his absence the 
trustees made some repairs about the parson- 
age. The much-decayed piazza was removed 
and painting done inside. The outside is to be 
painted soon. 


Prohibition. — This question is being discussed 
through the State. Rev. J. H. Robbins, super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League, has re- 
cently been over the extreme northern portion 
of the State, speaking 1n Colebrook, Canaan, 
Pittsburgh and Stratford. Strong words must 
be said and hard work done. B. 


NBW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 


First Church, Boston. —The members of th¢ 
Sunday-school and congregation were the 
guests of Captain L. D. Bakeron a most enjoya 
ble excursion to Provincetown on the steamer 
**Cape Cod”’ on Tuesday, July 20. The outing 
was one which will long be remembered by 
those who were so fortunate as to be able to en 
joy it. A great company of both young and ol. 
thronged the steamer, enjoying to the utmost 
the sail from the crowded city out into the open 
sea and the fresh ocean air. Mr. L. D. Baker, 
Jr., acted as the host of the occasion, and his 
kind and genial courtesy, so characteristic, con 
duced not a little to the success of the day. A 
brass band on board the steamer furnished mu- 
sic throughout the day. A stop was made ai 
Provincetown long enough te permit every one 
to visit this quaint home of the fisherman and 
toexamine the spot forever historic as the firs! 
halting place of the Pilgrim Fathers in the new 
world. This excursion is only another of those 
many evidences that are being given of the 
noble Christian interest and the princely gen- 
erosity with which Captain Baker is fulfilling 
his Christian stewardship. The quiet, unosten- 
tatious, but never-failing interest which this 
consecrated man takes in all with whom he has 
social relations, but especially the poor, is an 
example worthy of those who would know the 
real power of a life spent in doing good. H. 








Christian Workers’ League 


The Christian Workers’ League, representing. 
fourteen denominations, has just concluded its 
fourteenth annual convention at Old Orchard, 
Me., Dr. L. B. Bates in charge. The meetings be- 
gan July 18, and closed the 28th. Among the 
speakers were: Bishop Mallalieu, Prof. L. T. 
Townsend, of Baltimore, Dr. A. H. Plamb, Dr. 
Smith Baker, of Portland, Rev. A. H. Nazarian, 
of Chelsea, Dr. J. J. Lewis, of Chicago, and Dr. 
E. 8. J. McAllister, of Portland. During the 
meetings there were seventy different preachers 
present, and, despite the weather, a large attend 
ance. The convention was entirely on old Gos- 
pel Jines; there was no crying down of the 
ehureh, but the holding up of the church as the 
Divine plan for saving a lost world. Muany 
believers were deepened in spiritual things 
over three hundred requests for prayers were 
offered by the Christians and the unsaved ; sev- 
eral professed conversion, and God’s presence 
and power were gloriously revealed. 

Plans are under consideration for the estab- 
lishment of a Bible School to be held next July 
in connection with the annual convention. A 
Junior Department was organized among thse 
under fourteen years of age. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D., 
of Boston: vice-presidents, Prof. L. T. Town- 
send, of Baitimore, Rev. Smith Baker, D. D., 
Portland, Rev. E. 8. J. McAllister, D. D., Port- 
land, Rev. E. D. Mallory, Boston; recording 
secretary, Rev. C. C. Garland, Claremont, N. H.; 
vorresponding secretary, Rev. I. Luce, Old 
Orchard; treasurer and chorister, R.S. Robson, 
Boston. C.C.G. 
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Evangelist Sunday’ 


Rev. William A. Sunday, evangelist of Chi- 
cago, Will preach at Sterling Cam p-ground, Aug. 
% to 29, under the direction of the presiding 
elder, Dr. Joseph H. Mansfield. Mr. Sunday was 
formerly a member of the Chicago {Baseball 
team, having played under Captain Anson and 
with Williamson, Pfeffer, Clarkson, Burns, Dal- 
rymple, the late Mike Kelly,and others. One 
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Sunday evening afew years ago, while coming 
down State St., Chicago, with several members 
of the ball team,a few Gospel workers from a 
mission were singing at the corner of the street. 
The ball players were attracted by the singing, 
and sat down to listen. Aitbe sametimeina 
Methodist church in a littie town in lowa, a 
mother was praying for her boy in Chicago. 
Mr. Sunday, then not a Christian, was moved 
by the songs of Zion, and as tears rolled down 
his face, he exclaimed to the boys: “ I am go- 
ing to the meeting tonight.’’ He went, and gave 
his beart to God. He afterwards soon decided: 
through the callof the Holy Spirit, to give up 
his position of $5,000 a year and accept a posi- 
tion as assistant secretary of the Y. M. C.A,, 
Chicago, at a salary of $500, which he held for 
three years, having great success in reaching 
young men. It means something in these days 
to give upa salary of $5,000 tor a much smaller 
one, to separate oneself from old-time friends 
and associates, and to lose the applause and 
notoriety which come to every good ball player; 
but when Mr. Sunday accepted the call of God, 
1 gave up bis position on the diamond and 
served God as energetically as he ever did his 
manager when on a ball field. 

God bas blessed his work marvelously. After 
three years’ service with the Y. M. C. A., Mr. 
Sunday attended Northwestern University, 
where he obtained some good old Methodist 
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fire and zeal,and then he associated himself 
with Rev. J. Wilour Chapman, D. D., the well- 
known evangelist. For the past six years Mr. 
Sunday has labored alone, and God has won- 
derfully used! him in winning souls. Not less 
than 10,000 bave been brought to Christ. In the 
last place in which he labored the church was 
crowded bigntly, people coming fifteen — 
twenty miles an hour before the service in or- 
der to getaseat and many were turned away. 
Over five bundred were converted, 
among whom were some of the most 
ungodly and profane men of the 
town who rarely ever attended 
church. At the close of the series 
of meetings Mr. Sunday was pre- 
sented witb a gift of $1,500. 

Mr. Sunday .bas with him Mr, 
Frederick G. Fischer and Miss Mary 
K. Larimer, Gospel singers. They 
have both been under the training 
of the best musicians of the West, 
and the sweet songs they sing to- 
getber under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit bave touched many 
hearts and won them to our blessed 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. * 








A remarkable paper is that in 
the Popular Science Monthly tor 
August by President David Starr 
Jordan on * University Build- 
ing.’ We commend it to the 
special attention of all interested 
in educational work. We note 
particularly this convincing dec. 
laration: ‘“‘A true university is | 
not a collection of ewlleges. Itis 
not a college with an outer fringe | 
of protessional schools, It is not 
a cluster of professional schools. 
It is the association of scholars. 
It is the institution from which 
in every direction blazes the 
light 'ot original research. Its 
choicest product is ‘ that tanati- 
cism tor veracity,’ as Huxley 
calls it, that love tor truth, with- 
out which map is but the toy of | 
the elements. Its spirit is the 
desire to know things as they 
really are, which is the necessary 
attribute of ‘him that overcom- 
eth.’,”’ 





The Christien ought to pray for his ene- 
mies, not because they are his enemies, but 
because he sincerely desires only good for 
them. To pray tor an enemy simply he- 
cause he is an enemy, is no better than 
compelling one’s self todo any other disa- 
greeable thing from a sense of duty. 


For Over Sixty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhca. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





Vermont’s Summer Attractions 


Persons who bave not yet made their vacation 
plans should see the Central Vermont Rail- 
way’s illustrated book on Vermont and Lake 
Champlain before settling this most important 
problem of the year. A fourcent stamp en- 
closed to Mr. T. H. Hanley, New England Pass. 
Agent, 306 Washington St., Boston, will bring 
the attractive publication by return mail. Ver- 
mont’s summer climate is not only dry, bealth- 
ful and invigorating, but its scenery excels that 
of any otber region in New Eugland. Hundreds 
of good botels and comfortable homes are scat- 
tered among the hills and valleys. Lake Cham- 
plain and numberless smaller lakes and rivers 
and mountain brooks everywhere invite the 
fisherman, the yachtsman and the camper, 
while the splendid roads appeal strongly to the 
horseman, the bicyclist and the automobilist. 
Indeed, to quote thousands who have been 
there, ‘“‘ Vermunt's the place in the summer 
time.” 
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Feeding to Fit 


is the problem with intants. The growing 
child has ever- changing needs, but a pertect 
milk can never go amiss. Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the acme ot sub- 
stitute feeding. Send 10ce. tor * Baby’s 
Diary,’’ 71 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 





Morrisville (Vt.) Camp- meeting. Aug, 11-18 
East Livermore Camp meeting, Aug, 16-25 
Norwich Dist. Ep. League Convention at 

Willimantic Camp-ground, Aug. 18 
Weirs Cam p- meeting, Aug. 18-23 
Northport Cam p-meeting, Aug. 18-23 
Alien Camp- meeting, Strong, Me., Aug. 18-24 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 18-24 
Shekion (Vt.) Camp-meeting, Aug, 18-2 


Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 18-25 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 18-3 


Lyndonville (Vt ) Camp- meeting, Aug. 18 25 
» 


Sterling Ep. League Assembly, Aug. 20-23 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 25-29 
[thie] Falls Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 22-31 
Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug, 24-31 


Nobleboro (Me.) Camp-meeting, Aug. 3 

East Machias Camp meeting (Jackson 
ville), 

Hedding Cam p-meeting, 

North Anson Cam p-meeting, 

Lewiston Dist. Camp-meeting, Empire Grove 
East Poland, Aug, 2% Sept. } 

Asbury Grove Camp meeting, Hamilton, Aug, 25-sept. 1 

Groveton Camp meeting, Sept. 1-5 

Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 15 

Religious Conference for Ministers at 





Worcester, Sept. 


a2 24 





W. F. M. 8. HEADQUARTERS, at 36 Bromfield 8t., 
will remain closed during the month of August. 





Marriages 





GOLDRUP — MAYBURY —In Gorham, N. H., Aug. 2, 
by Rev. E. W. Kennison, Frederick H. Goldrup and 
Lillian G. Maybury, both of Freeport, Me 


EVERETT — GILMAN —In Gorham. N. H., Aug. 2, 
by Rev. E, W. Kennison, Charies | Everett, of 
Hebron. Me., and Weorgia A. Gilman, of Mechanic 
Falls, Me, 


SIMPSON — DAVIS — In Gorham, N. H., Aug. 2, by 
Rev. E. W. Kennison. James K. P. Simpson ‘ak 
Annie T. Davis, both of Oxford, Me. 








EAST LIVER {MORE CAMP-MEETING will be 
held August 16 25 inclusive, under the direction of Rev. 
B. C. Wentworth, assisted by Rev. E, 8. Dunham, D. D., 
of Delaware, O. 

NOTICE, — The annual meeting of the Wesleyan 
Grove Camp-meeting Association, Northport, Me., will 
be held Wednesday, Aug. 20, at 1 p. m.,in the audito- 
rium on the ground. Per order of president, 

H. W. Norton, Sec. 

CLOTHING W ANTED. — We peed an immense 
amount of second-hand clothing of all kinds. Summer 
or winter clothing will be acceptable. 
dresses, wrappers, sheets, pillow-cases, towels, shoes, 
stockings, shirts — anything that a map, woman or 
child can decently wear. 
it, send it along as it is. Only don’t forget to send it 
soon. Address, 


Underclothes 


If you haven't time to repair 


Rev. E. J. 
Morgan Memorial. 


HELMS, 


27 C Corning St., Boston. 





Hood's Sarsapariila builds up a broken-down 
system. It begins its work right, that is, on the 
blood. 





Cancer, Involving the Nose, Lip and 


Face, Yields to a Mild Home 
Treatment 


Parksville, 8. C., May WU, 1 
Dr. D. M. BYE Co., Indianapolis, Ind. : 


DEAR Srrs. —1 write to tell you what your 
treatment hasdone for me _ I had three cancers 
on my face, one on my lipand one on the side 
of my nose. Your wonderful Oils have cured 
them, and the best part is, they healed up and 
did not leave any scar. May God bless you for 
what you have done forme! If you want to 
use this letter, you are welcome to do 80, and if 
any one will write to me, 1 can tell them what 
you have done,and can give them names of 
people that know what you did for me. May 
God bless you and yours! 


J. E. BURKE. 


The Combination Oil Cure for Cancer was 
originated and perfecied by Dr. D. M. Bye. It 
is soothing and baimy,and gives relief from 
unceasing pain. It has cured more cases than 
all other treatments combined. Those inter- 
ested, who desire free books telling about the 
treatment, save time and expense by address- 
ing the home office — Dr. D. M. BYE Co., P.O. 
Drawer 505, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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OBITUARIES 


It must be very near, that other land 
Upon whose very edge we stand, 
And they pass in at some command 
We hear not, but their quick ears understand. 





It must be very fair, that other shore, ~~ me 
To win from what they held sodear, “™"' “—"™ 
From us, who fain would hold them here, * 

Our best; to leave us and come back no more. 


It must be very full, that other world, 

Into whose calm and sheltered ports 

Ships rich with freight of various sorts' 
Sail in from stormy seas with sails all furled. 


— Anon. 


Terrill. — Newton A. Terrill was born, Jan- 
uary 22, 1829, in Morristown, Vt.,and died in 
that town, July 9, 1992. He wasthe second son 
of Moses and Matilda Weld Terrill; an elder 
brotber, M. W. Terrill, resides in Middletown, 
Conn. 

He married, Feb. 2, 1452, Mary Stevens Cheney, 
and to them were born seven children: Albert 
N., of Morristown, Vt.; Flora M., of Norwich, 
Conn.; W. Herbert, of Wolfboro, N. H.; Chas. B. 
and Moses Weld, of Springfield, Mass.; Bertha 
M., of Hartford, Conn. ; and George H., who with 
remarkable filial devotion has these fifteen 
years supplemented a father’s declining 
Strength in conducting the business of the large 
and prosperous farm at home. Ali his life a 
man of robust health, Mr. Terrill’s last sickness 
was well-nigh his first, and many will learn of 
his death with surprise. 

His mother, whose memory he; most tenderly 
revered, died while he was still young, and to 
much religious teaching received from her sis- 
ters he always attributed his early interest in 
Spiritual things. Converted at fourteen, be 
Spent the remainder of his life most earnestly 
Striving to know and do the will of God. He 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Ubureb at 
an early age, and was always one of its most de- 
voted workers. For many years he gave val- 
ued service to the cturch he loved in the offices 
of steward and Sunday-scnool teacher. He had 
long held the position of class-leader, and bis 
interestin his class remained withShim in his 
dying hours. Looking out of the window just 
at daybreak the last Sunday spent on earth, he 
said: “It is Sunday morning, is it not? God 
bless the class-meeting!” A little later, as the 
sSunshive flooded his room, he said: “It would 
be a blessed thing to join the angels ona holy 
Sabbath morning.” 

It had always been his custom in health to talk 
freely of what he felt most deeply, and no day 
passed when be did not give evidence of his 
Strong trust in God. It was, therefore, most nat- 
ural during the last days to hear him speak 
often of his consciousness of the Divine pres- 
ence and of God's love, “ like a boundless ocean 
about me.” The faith by which he had lived 
was sufficient untothe end. Words of Scripture 
and hymns were constantly upon his lips. The 
heavenly home was very real, and he looked 
forward to it with glad anticipation. “Think 
of it, Flora,’ he said to one of his daughters, 
“think what it will be to worship God ,with 
angels and archangels ani all the heavenly 
host!’’ The last night before that of his death 
he put out his handand drew her nearer to him. 
He had become so weak that he could speak 
only with difficulty and in few words, ;but he 
said: “I am going, Flora, to sit down in {the 
kingdom with Abrabam, Isaac and Javob to go 
no more out forever.” “ Yes, father,’’ she replied, 
“if any one sits there, you will,” not implying 
douvt, but assuring him that she felt bis title 
Sure. He did not wait, however, for her to fin- 
ish the sentence, but looking up, said: “If! 
There are no ‘ifs’ about it! Don’t let such a 
word pass your lips. We know in whom we 
trust.” In this last effort there was no faltering, 
no hesitancy. lt was as if every remaining 
power had been summoned to give emphasis to 
what he said. 

Except the wife of one son who is ill in 
Springfield, all his family, till then an unbroken 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


23:26 and 2328 Washington St., 


Adjoining Dudley St., Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapeland 
other special rooms connected with establishment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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circle, stood about him at the last. He had 
taughi them how to live, he had left only to 
show them bow to die. His last audible words 
were: ‘* The Lord, my salvation.” 

With the family gathered many friends and 
neighbors to pay respect to his memory, and 
away from that stricken home tbey bore his 
body to a beautiful spot overlooking that peace- 
ful valley among the mountains that he loved 
and in whose shadow he bad always lived. 

2». 





Blunt.— Mrs. Martha Fuller Blunt, aged 77 
years and 6 months, for over forty-nine years 
the wife of James F. Blunt. formerly of Mount 
Vernon, Maine, died June 2, 1902, at the resi- 
dence of her son, John F. Blunt, HY Kern St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. Blunt was the daughter of the late Rev. 
Aaron Fuller, for many years a member of the 
Maine Conference. Having several brothers 
and sisters,she spent many of her girlhood 
days in the home of her ,uncle, the late Rev. 
Daniel Fuller, also for years a member of the 
same Conference, where the children al] were 
sons. She was always busy and always useful. 

She became a member of tne Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at twelve years of age and a pub- 
lic school-teacher at fifteen, later teaching in 
the publie schools of Boston and of Augusta, 
Maine. Beautiful in face and form, of more 
tban ordinary intelligence and education, she 
was highly esteemed by all who knew her. 
Talented in exhortation, faithful in testimony 
and highly gifted in prayer, she was a worker 
for Christ. The first time her bereaved hus- 
band ever saw ber she was leading a young 
lady (one of her scholars) to tbe altar at the 
Kast Livermore camp-meeting in 184. She 
was a most faithful, devoted wife, and a con- 
scientious, just, affectionate and selr-sacrificing 
mother. 

Failing health and advancing years caused 
ber to shrink from the rigors of New England 
winters, aud eight years ago, with her husband, 
she joined her son and daugbter-in-law, whose 
tender care, added to beautiful surroundings 
and the incomparable climate of Southern Cali- 
fornia, prolonged her life beyond reasonable ex- 
pectations. During her whole lifetime she was 
often ill,and frequently spoke of death, but 
never in fear. Her last illness was a gradual 
waning of the physical strength, but was ac- 
companied by less pain than sne earlier en- 
dured. She often said, ‘* How good the Lord 
is!’ and one day she remarked: “ Once | feared 
the grave — did not wish to lie down in the 
ground to rest — but I do not feel so now,” 
When grown much weaker, speech was slow 
and halting, and she had said: * Perhaps I will 
not recover —I1 may not;’’ then when asked, 
“ Well, motber, are you troubled?” she inter- 
rupted quickly,“ Ob,no,uo! It is all right.” 
She was unconscious for the las. five and one- 
balf days, but cheerfully testified to her pastor 
afew hours earlier when he called. The years 
slipped away from her even before she slipped 
away from the years into eternity. Her hair 
had never become gray, wrinkles vanished dur- 
ing ber unconscious hours, and over the stilled 
face there rested an ineffably sweet expression. 
One could not call it a look of peace. She 
seemed to have long forgotten all storm, and 
rested now in serene content,in joyful confi- 
dence, as if she said, ‘1 know in whom I bave 
believed,” ‘I shall be satisfied, when I awake, 
with Thy likeness.” 

Mrs. Biunt is survived by ber husband and 
both her children, John F. Blunt and Mrs. W. 
F. Wheeler, all the members of her family fully 
expecting to meet her in heaven. 


CLARE M. B. WHEELER. 
\ 





Whitney. — Mrs. Susan Whitney, widow of 
the late Henry S. Whitney, of Manchester, 
N. H., was born in Harvard, Mass., Jan. 23, 1811, 
and died in Boston, May 24, 1902, aged 91 ) ears, 4 
months, and 1 day. 

Mrs. Whitney was the oldest child of Oliver 
Whitney, of Harvard, whose father, Israel 
Whitney, was quite prominent in the Revolu- 
tionary War, being one of the “ Minute Men” 
who continued in active service until peace 
was declared He was a deacon in the Congre- 
gational Church of his town for twenty-five 
years, and then adopted the Universalist belief, 
to the horror of his friends and church. In 
spite of thisexample, Oliver Whitney, who in 
middle life moved from the old bomestead and 
made a new home for himself and his family in 
Lunenburg, Mass., was a strong Methodist, and 
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bis house was always open to the itinerant 
preachers, whose arrival was welcomed. His 
six children were regular attendants at church, 
were taught its creed, and in time all became 
members of that denomination. 

In 18382 Susan became the wife of Heury 8. 
Whitney, of Lowell, where they lived until 1836, 
when they moved to Manchester, N. H., to grow 
up with the place, which gave promise of 
future size and beauty. In 1842 both united with 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
from that time their interest, work, and devo- 
tion were for their church home. They were 
identified with all the important events in the 
history of that soviety in an active way uatii 
the infirmities of age prevented them from at- 
tending the services they so much enjoyed, but 
their interest was just as great whea kept at 
home. They were among the pioneers of Hed- 
ding Camp-ground at Epping, N. H., Mr. Whit- 
ney having been one of the committee that 
selected that spot on account of the magnificent 
grove and the spring of pure water, and they 
were always there for the camp-meeting so long 
as able to go. 

Mr. Whitney died, Feb. 28, 1888, at Manchester, 
where his widow remained until 1895, when she 
moved to Boston to make her home with her 
daughter. She, however, still retained her 
membership with St. Paul’s, as she did not feel 
that she could form new ties and friends at her 
age. ZION’S HERALD, to which she bas beena 
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Cured by a Simple Remedy. 


oer" 


15,000 


Trial Boxes 
FREE 


TO INTRODUCE IT. 





FOR 
Rheumatism, 


that horrible plague, I have a harmless podeneny 
which I discovered by a fortunate chance while 
an invalid from rheumatism, and in order that 
all afflicted readers of this peut may learn 
about it, 1 will gladly mail them a trial box 
with book on rheumatism free. 

This wonderful remedy cured many cases 
which defied bospitals, drugs, and medical skill, 
among them cases of upwards 52 vears’ stand- 
ing. This is an honest remedy that has beena 
God-send to bundreds of former sad homes. In 
Denham, [nd., it cured a lady who afterwards 
cured 15 of her neightors. In Fountain City, 
Wis., it cured Hon. Jacob Sexauer after em ploy- 
ing7 a and after suffering for 35 years. 
Rev. & und, of Harrisville, Wis., testifies that 
this remedy curedtwo members of his congre- 
gation, one who had suffered for 18, the other 25 
years. In Marion, Obio, it cured Mrs. Mina 
Schott, after poe | agony and torture for 
years ; she then cured an old lady 82 years of 
age. in Lake City, Lowa, it cured a case of vain- 
ful Lumbago. In Elmgrove, Wis., it cured a 
ease of Sciatica which bad baffled prominent 
physicians. Iu Bolton, N. Y.,it cured a gentie- 
man at the age of 88 years. In Lyells, Va., this 
remedy ca a lady after having been paralyzed 
for years, caused by rheumatism ; she can now 
walk as wellasever. In thousands of other in- 
stances the result has been the same. It is not 
a liniment, but an internal remedy which ban- 
ishes rheumatism by its action on the blood. It 
also cured hundreds of other persons at the age 
of 70and 80 years and over, some of whom bad 
suffered for over 40 years. 

Write at once for a free trial box and other 
information, as | am anxious that everybody 
should profit by my good fortune. Address, 


JOHN A. SMITH, 


719 Germania Bidg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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subscriber since 1843, was a comfort to her, and 
she perused it even to the Sunday vefore her 
death. 

for the past two years she had been confined 
tothe house,and the last two months of her 
life she suffered acutely with sciatica, but men- 
tally She was as clear and bright as ever, and 
was in bed only three days before she passed 
peacefully away to join those who had gone on 
before. 

She is survived by a daughter, a grandson, 
and a brother. * 





Complexion Bad, 
Liver Torpid, Appetite Poor ! 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate clears the com- 
plexion by restoring stomach, liver and bowels 
to health. A strengthening Tonic for mental, 
nervous or physical weakness. 








- HEALTH, REST, RECREATION !! 


are assured under the most tavorable 
conditions at 





























Cambridge Springs, Pa., 
midway between Chicago and New York, 
You ought to know all about it. 

Erie booklet, “ The Bethesda of 

tion to O. W. JORDAN, 

P. A.,at the Company’s 

207 Washington St., Boston. 
Or D. W. COOKE, General Passenger Agent, 
on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 

inggrested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 

A College Preparatory School at 
Bucksport, Me. 
asto make it the equal of any faculty of the 
same grade of scbool in the State. 
increased during the year. In the Science ¢e- 
partment the equipment is e*ceptionally effi- 
suited for preparatory school work. It consists 
of 4,000 volumes. The Seminary has a gymna- 
opportunities for perfect piysical development. 
A Commercial College 

Business ; (2) Shorthend. The advantages of- 
fered by this schoul are superior to those offered 


on the 
ERIE RAILROAD. 
the Middle West,” on ee gt 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 
New York. 
70 Full discription on application. If 
Rast Maine Conference Seminary 
The faculty of this school bas been so selected 
The Apparatus used in instruction has been 
cient. The school possesses a library admirably 
sium in which are offered, under an instructor, 
This school offers two courses of study: (1) 
by purely commercial colleges. 


Elocution and Music 
Courses are offered in Music, both Instru- 


mental and Vocal, also in Elocution. 
BABA 


Our Conference Seminary stands committed 
to the highest ideals of culture. On the ground 
that the advantages cffered are superior, we 
solicit the patronage of the young people of 
Eastern Maine. 


S. A. BENDER, B. D., 





President. 
WABAN SCHOOL fois *scnSot**roP boys. 


Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 


Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY, WABAN, MASS. 


ZION’S HERALD 


EDUCATIONAL 


Wesleyan University 


Middletown, Conn. 








Founded 1831 





Three courses of study—Classical (B. A.), 
Latin-Scientific (Ph. B.), Scientific (B.8.). 
Studies after first year almost all elect- 
ive. 

Well-equipped laboratories in Chemis- 
try, Physics, Biclogy, and Psychology. 
Two new buildings to be erected this 
year— a Recitation Hall und a Physics 
Building. 

Twelve thousand dollars assigned year- 
ly to needy and worthy students in the 
form of Tuition Scholarships. 

Good board at moderate price at the 
College Commons. 


Next term begins Sept. 25, 1902. 
BAN" Sw" 
Send for catalogue and circular on “ Expenses 


and Methods of Self-support.” 





Rey. B. P. RAYMOND, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


Drew Theological Seminary 


Next term opens September 18. For information ad- 
dress the I'resident, HENRY A. BUTTZ, Mudison, N. J. 
Metropolitan advantages 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ¢ every kind. 144 In- 


structors, 1:3$36 Students from 90 Universities, 18 
Foreign countries and from 37 American States and 
‘lerritories, WILLIAM F WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT For College Graduates 


poe * free rooms.and tree tui- 


tion in the beart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Boston. Nearly two 
hundred students. Fifty fifth Year opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT) _one hundred Scholarships 
of $25each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the ¢‘ourts. Four hundred stu-_ ee 

dents last year, Opens Oct. 1. Address Dean MELVILLE 

M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall. Ashbur*on Place. 
College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY “olsee Gratuates are 
examination. Exception- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


al clinical and laboratory ~ Patty 2 mana mg anes 
facilities. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five hundred students 


in attendance. Elective 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 























courses in great 
variety. Admis- 4 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Shitoscphical sng itera. 


ry courses, leading to the 
degrees of A. VM. and 

Ph. D. For College GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. Address Dean B. P. 
BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 
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Methodist Book  Coneern 


New England Depository 


FUTURE RETRIBUTION 


By G. W. KING, D. D. 


A scholarly book which covers all the ques- 
tions now under discussion in the Wesleyan 
Church, bearing on the orthodoxy of Dr. Beet 
and his writings. ‘It isthe only fresh, scholarly 
and adequate treatment of the matter by an 
American Methodist.” 





12mo. Cloth. Postpaid, $1.00. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


Wilbraham, Mass. 





Applications for the next school year, 
which opens Sept. 10, 1902, are now being 
received. 

For catalogue or information address, 


Rev. WM RFR. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 

Boston standards of scholarship and ccaduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; outdoor 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best eqalp cymna- 
sium and swimming poo! under careful hygienic super. 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
roned to the best Musicaland Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 


per). 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 


Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Manual Free, Evererr 0. Fisk & Co. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND 


FEMALE COLLEGE 
Kent's Hill Me. 


Fall term opens Sept. 2. 

A Woman's College, College preparatory, Sem- 
inary, Music, Art, Oratory, and Commercial 
Courses. Expenses as low as the lowest. Ad- 
vantages as great as the best. For catalogue 
and information write the president, 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, 
Kent's Hill, Me. 


The East Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. |. 
FOUNDED 1802 
The school enters upou its second century of 
existence with the opening of the fall term, 
Tuesday, Sept.9, 1902. Location unsurpassed. 
Advantages equal io the best. Rates as low as 
the lowest. 
Send for catalogue and detailed information 
to the Principal, 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, East Greenwich, R. 1 














New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fali term will open Sept. 9. 
Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. Au increas ng endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fire 


buildings and situation. Three bours from Boés- 
ton. 100 Pian for limited number. Send for 


catalogue (mentioning ZION’S HERALD). 
GEO, L. PLIMPTON, 








President, 
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Dr. Hillis at Lasell Seminary. 


Three years ago Dr. Hillis, of Plymouth 
Chureh, Brooklyn, gave a message to the grad- 
uating class at Lasell Seminary for Young 
Women, Auburndale, Mass., which was widely 
copied, and deserves to become a classic for the 
young women of America. For this utterance 
be could scarcely have found a place in the edu- 
cational world which affords a better illustra- 
tion of Ruskin’s philosophy as applied to life 
and education than this famous Eastern school. 


“Women for Homes ”’ 


. ‘Whsell Seminary holds a unique position 
among schools in the quiet, undeviating single- 
ness of its aim and purpose, which, in brief, is 
the culture which sball result in truest woman- 
liness. Uryed years ago to change itself into a 
college, in the days when Smith and Wellesley 
were new,and ‘colleges’’ for girls were sup- 
posed to hold the ideal for the new and ad- 
vanced womanhood, Lasell chose to hold the 
even tenor of its way. It bad a special work 
and mission, and had the high courage to be- 
lieve in its mission. There was a specia) work 
to be done for women that colleges do not at- 
tempt to do, work that is just as valuable, even 
more 80, than college work. So raising the 
standard, ‘*‘ Women for Homes,” it struck out 
in an untrodden path, bat followiug consciously 
er unconsciously along the lines Ruskin had 
laid down in his Fors Clavigera papers, it blazed 
the way for all schools in the special lines in 
which it pioneered, believing them to be the 
best possible training for all except ‘ profes- 
sional’? women. Soit happens that Lasell bas 
come to be recognized as baving achieved a 
position distinct and definite, and one which 
answers more and more to the bigh ideals in 
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life, especially for women, which Ruskin bas 
adyocated in “ Sesame and Lilies”’ in the Fors 
papers, in addresses ut Oxford and elsewhere, 
and incidentally throughout all his works. 
This ideal, also, is one that will be found to be 
in hermony with that of Tennyson's ‘ Prin- 
cess,’’ the conclusion of which presents the 
nob'est type of womanhood of medern times: 


* Will leave her space to bourgeon out of all 
Within her — let her make herself ber own 
To give or keep, to live and learn and be 
All tbat not harms distinctive womanhood. 
For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse.” 


Lasell, therefore, does notfwish it were a col- 
lege. It is what it is because it believes this to 
be better than a college for most girls. 
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Its Limited Number 


Another thing, Lasell has resolutely refused 
to yield its own distinctive ideas of what per- 
tains to the best culture, a culture that shail 
flower in noblest womanhood. It has few com- 
panions among the schools. It will not be 
tempted to enlarge its numbers. Trere are 
things more valuable than numbers, and thus 
it happens that it not infrequently has to turn 
away applicants for want of room, through 
adherence to the principle: ‘‘ This school is as 
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Auburndale, Mass. 
large as is best for the pupils, considering all its 
purposes.” 

A8 a consequence, few schools have so manv 
teachers in propertion to tbe number of stvu- 
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Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


arrangement of the Seminary in its buildings, 
class-rooms, etc., is in accordance with tbe best 
Sanitary principles. As a result the pupils en. 
joy aremarkable exemption from sickness, 
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dents, or so many specialists in their teaching 
force, among whom is Wm. J. Kolfe, the emi- 
nent Shakespeare scholar. 


Home-Making as a Science 


For fifty years it has been developing and 
progressing. Its high standard in literature, 
history, mathe matics, 
sciences, languages, 
music and art 1s bap- 
pily supplemented by 
training in the best 
methods of cooking, 
housekeeping, home- 
making, sewing, 
mending, dressmak- 
ingand millinery and 
always with reference 
to the wise direction 
of personal skill and 
‘taste in bomes. Be- 
sides this training in 
actual work there are 
general lectures on 
kindred topics, such 
as The Home, in Law 
and Economics; in 
Religion and Educa- 
tion ; Sanitary Homes 
and Home Adminis- 
tration. Eminent men 
and women alsoevery 
year bring to the 
school tbe best thought and ideals stirring 
in the world for which these girl students are 
preparing, and when they leave it, itis with a 
training and inspiration that cannot fail to 


make for the betterment and s ocial uplift of 
This 


the communities in which they live. 
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preparation of women for homes is kept stead- 
ily in view. 


Health and Vigor First Considerations 


Over-training and studying, often so injurious 
to the health of girls, are not permitted. Every 


Physically, also, the training is of the best. 
Military drills, systematic instruction and exer- 
cise in the gymnasium, swimming and rowing 
lessons under safe conditions, ample facilities for 
lawn tennis and other outdoor sports, give the 
requisite physical health and strength, ease and 
grace, that are the proper supplement of intel- 
lectual, moral and religious training. Situated 
on the sum mit of a hill im the midst of extensive 
and beautiful grounds and surrounded by fine 
old trees, it would be difficult to find a lovelier 
spot among tbe suburbs of a city noted for its 
beautiful environment. 


“ The Best Girls are Never Imitation Boys ” 


Lasell believes that education must include 
social culture as well as scholarship; that re 
fining influences placed about young people are 
as essential to right growth as strong teachers ; 
that the austerities of severe study must never 
wipe off the bloom of womanly sweetness and 
grace. Soits walls are covered with fine pic- 
tures ; its athletics are for grace as much as for 
muscular strength. Lasell believes tbat the 
room-mate matters more than the room; that 
high ideals of conduct are more than high 
marks in recitations ; that ‘‘a woman's special 
and inestimabie value in tbe world lies just in 
the qualities which make her womanhood;”’ 


that “she can never do anything that will be 
worth half as much as what she can be;”’ that 
*“ woman’s spbere is an atmospnere ” (the quo- 
tations are from Henry Van Dyke in Harper's 
Bazar for July); that “*the strenuous life for 
girls is like martial music for violins. They 
cxun play it, but it does not sound well.” Such 
is the intent and attempt at Lasell. 

As asample of hundreds of voluntary testi- 
monials, we quote from an * old graduate,” who 
Says: “The school has accomplished for my 
two girls just what I expected — made women of 
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them —andif 1 had adozen, and my pocket- 
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Paoks perme a teds they sbould all graduate at 
sell.” 
A catalogue, with details, may be had by ad- 


dressing 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, 
Principal. 





